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“Tutto il mondo e un paese” 


The Italians have used this phrase for 
centuries. It means, “All the world is one 
country.” The same thought is expressed in 
many other languages. Our own Wendell 
Wilkie said it simply as, “One World.” 

It has become a cliche that the world is 
getter smaller as businessmen from Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco or New York run into 
each other as often in the Excelsior Hotel in 
Rome or the Berlin Hilton as they do back 
in their own local clubs. The evidence is all 
around us that the world is becoming a very 
small planet, indeed. Informed and enlight- 
ened men in every part of the world recog- 
nize already that we must find a more 
successful way of dealing with each other if 
we are not to destroy ourselves. As the ex- 
ploration of space shrinks the world still 
farther, boundary lines will somehow have to 
become like backyard fences between neigh- 
bors. Farsighted men must, therefore, direct 
their creative energies toward making neigh- 
borliness a reality in the space age. 

What part can management and industry 
play in this vital process? The material and 
articles in this International Issue of “Ad- 
vanced Management” present some disturb- 
ing as well as challenging facts and views. 
Dr. Lima, a close observer of the Latin 
American scene, makes in clear that the U. S. 
has not successfully transmitted its demo- 
cratic ideas to the Latin Americans and so 
in a way has contributed to the rise of Cas- 
troism. Mary Cushing Niles in her challeng- 
ing article suggests we can avoid similar 
mistakes in India. Mr. Stevenson points up 
the emerging capitalism in the Soviet Union 
where our incentive methods are taking hold 
and Frederick J. Taylor is giving Karl Marx 
a run for his ideology. 

Fred Rudge Associates in surveying atti- 
tudes of American workers have found them 
more aware of the realities of international 
affairs than many of us have thought was 
the case. Professor Koch, in his “New 
Foundations of International Management”, 


presents a series of key international man- 
agement authorities who suggest that inter- 
national management must view their own 
responsibilities as global in scope, and must 
organize their companies in such a way that 
major decisions are made in the light of 
world conditions and opportunities. 

Management problems in Germany and 
Africa, Lillian Gilbrith’s review of the Shal- 
lenberger Report, discussed in this issue, all 
suggest that no one nation has all the prob- 
lems or all the answers. 

In a world where masses of people are 
caught up in conflict, revolt and violence, we 
may have to seek more deeply and widely 
for cures than have thus far been advanced. 
An American business leader recently back 
from a trip to the Far East and Europe, 
observed that in country after country — 
including his own — the crying need is to 
find incorruptible men who can be counted 
on to put into effect the measures already 
recognized as necessary. Know-how and 
good-will alone have proven to be no remedy 
for corruption and confusion. 

We in this country have tackled the prob- 
lems of nations with political measures, with 
military aid, and with economic and techni- 
cal programs, but we have neglected the 
ideological field. Yet it is clearer every day 
that in that area the free world is being out- 
thought and out-maneuvered. If we lose the 
ideological struggle, further advance in sci- 
entific management will be pointless. 

Sound management can provide a measure 
of order and security, emotional as well as 
economic, for a large number of people. Yet 
the disturbing thought remains: In a shrink- 
ing world, is managerial skill, even of the 
highest order, enough in itself to win against 
the determined inroads of organized totali- 
tarianism. To provide a reexamination of 
these vital issues and stimulate new insights, 
this International Edition of ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT is dedicated. 

H.A.S. 
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Different systems of work used in coffee mills in El Salvador. 
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Latin America 


By Francisco R. Lima 


OF BoGota adopted on September | 1th at the 
Economic Conference of the American States repre- 
sents one of the most constructive and realistic steps taken, 
at the international level, toward the solution of the politi- 
cal, social and economic problems of the Latin American 
countries. The main purpose of this Act is to cope with the 
very complex and varied problems with which the Latin 
American countries have been and are still confronted. 
During this conference the social ills and economic mal- 
adjustments were honestly recognized by the Representa- 
tives, the gravity and seriousness of the problems were 
pointed out, and as a consequence the Act provided means 
and procedures to deal with them on a practical basis. We 
must recognize and be aware of the fact that the enactment 
of the underlying philosophy and principles of this Act 
will deeply affect many existing local and foreign interests. 
However, the sickness of the Latin American communities 
is so pronounced and so great that their free and demo- 
cratic institutions will only be able to survive through a 
vigorous reorganization of their existing structures. If the 
principles and points of action established in the Act of 
Bogota should fail to bring substantial relief to the very 
urgent needs of the Latin American populations, and if they 
should fail to bring about a social and economic structure 


compatible with the principles of real democracy and socis 
justice, communism will have won a crucial and decisivi, 
battle. This would undoubtedly have a far reaching ipa 
on the internal conditions of the United States and on th: 
destiny of the democratic principles as an accepted way 0 
life in other parts of the free world. 

The importance of Latin America free of communism i 
well recognized and beyond any serious doubt in the mind 
of the political, financial and business leaders of the Unite 
States. It is therefore totally unnecessary to elaborate o 
this matter. Nevertheless, in spite of this well known dan 
ger, | wonder if American businessmen do have a cleai 
and adequate picture of their responsibilities and of the 
extent of their cooperation necessary to insure the succes 
of the principles established in the Act of Bogota. Because 
of some skepticism on this and other closely related subject’ 
it was thought appropriate to present in this short artick’ 
comments and points of view on these questions by some- 
one who has been close to both the Latin American ané) 
U.S. business spheres. 

If we examine briefly the Latin American scene we im 
mediately recognize that the inter-American relations hav 
never been at such a low level. In some countries, Cub: 
for example, the Governments and their people are clear| 
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anti-Am« ican. In other countries, though the Governments 
might sh. \v their friendship and good-will toward the United 
States, there is no doubt that the sentiments of their people 


are not on the side of the United States. These feelings were 
obvious \\ hen pro-Castro demonstrations occurred in many 
countries during the meetings of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States held in San Jose, Costa Rica a short time ago. 

Events in Cuba are pointing out to a new type of dicta- 
torship «s an emerging political structure that could very 
well be veneralized and become characteristic of this era 
should the economic conditions of these countries remain 
as they wre at present. This new type of dictatorship, the 
Castro-type, is a form of totalitarism structured around 
the support of the masses and not based on the power of 
the armed forces as it was the case in the well known tra- 
ditional type of Latin American dictators. I submit that 
this is a much more harmful and dangerous form of politi- 
cal organization because the only way to maintain its 
“raison d’etre” is through a constant and permanent mass 
motivation, that is, through keeping the masses in a con- 
stant state of turmoil and agitation so as to justify the dic- 
tator’s powers and to distract the attention from the essen- 
tial problems which are left fundamentally unsolved. It is 
obvious that in Latin America the easiest and best way to 
achieve this policy is through the exacerbation of existing 
anti-American feelings in the same way as Hitler used the 
anti-semitic feelings in Germany or as the traditional type 
of Latin American dictators have been using the “commu- 
nism peril” to justify their existence. 

It might be useful to mention, en passant, that these 
Castro-types of dictatorships are not necessarily communist 
in ideology hut can very well either lean toward commu- 
nism or be swallowed or ousted by the well organized com- 
munist minorities, as the mencheviks were in Russia by the 
bolsheviks at the outset of the Russian Revolution. Label- 
ing them as “communists” or as “communist inspired or 
sponsored” governments has been one of the greatest mis- 
takes done by newspapermen, political and business leaders 
in the United States, because they have thus alienated the 
feelings and good-will of the authentic democratic forces 
supporting these new types of dictators and have given 
ammunition to the communist minorities in their propa- 
ganda against the United States. 


The fact that some of the initial economic measures taken 
by these governments are socialistic in nature and far apart 
from the American type of democratic measures, and the 
fact that some of their policies at the international level 
brings them closer to the communist countries, by no means 
permit us to render a final and decisive judgment consider- 
ing and labeling them as “communist”. I submit that the 
political structures of the different countries of the world 
have so many differences in nuances and shades that to 
classify them in only two categories, either communist or 
democratic, is rather naive and misleading. These new types 
of dictators should be understood as a result of the frus- 
tration of their population in their struggle for the improve- 
ment of their economic conditions through the traditional 
forms of governments and as a hope of accelerating the 
rate of economic development of their countries. Therefore 
if these objectives could be attained through other means 
then these forms of governments would hardly succeed in 
gaining popular support and would not stand a chance to 
establish themselves in Latin America. 

What has happened in Cuba can very well happen in 
other parts of Latin America, and as a matter of fact it 
has happened in the near past to a lesser degree. Peron in 
Argentina, who started as an army-supported dictator, very 
soon shifted to a popular supported dictator; Arbenz in 
Guatemala can also be mentioned as a popular-supported 
dictator, and in other countries there is no doubt that the 
existing conditions might very well bring about new Castros 
if positive and urgent measures are not introduced in ac- 
cordance with the Act of Bogota. 


What Causes ‘’Castroism’’? 
In dealing with Latin American conditions it is impor- 


tant to distinguish clearly between two quite different but 
related problems. On the one hand we have the material 
factors, such as the high cost of living, low wages, low 
standard of living, one-sided distribution of the national 
income, and land distribution. On the other hand we have 
the psychological factors which embody the feelings, reac- 
tions and attitudes of the Latin American population. No 
correct analysis of the Latin American problems can be 
made if these psychological factors are not carefully con- 
sidered, evaluated and taken in consideration. It is there- 
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Dr. Lima is the former United Na- 
tions Representative of the Repub- 
lic of El Salvador. In addition to 
being a prominent Latin American 
business executive, he is now Vice 
President of Jerome Barnum Asso- 
ciates and an international manage- 
ment consultant. His point of view 
is most provacative and points a 
challenge to American management 
with Latin American interests. 


fore necessary for the American businessmen to take these 
psychological factors in consideration, to realize objectively 
that these factors exist. What is even more important, is to 
recognize the degree to which they themselves are respon- 
sible for their existence, so as to adopt in their home-offices 
and in their local undertakings in Latin America principles 
and policies that would avoid the occurrence of some pro- 
found psychological mistakes which are hampering smooth 
inter-American relations. 

American investment in Latin America will have to go 
on, and if we want to remove many obstacles that not only 
hamper inter-American relations but which have also jeo- 
pardized the success of their local undertakings, profound 
changes in policies and principles will have to take place. 
There is no doubt that the economic development of Latin 
America can only be achieved at a faster rate through an 
adequate balance and a well established coordination be- 
tween private investment, local and foreign, and public funds 
made available to Latin American Governments. 

Whatever guarantees are established in any kind of inter- 
natior.al agreements, either bilateral or multilateral, there 
is no doubt that the best protection that American business- 
men could have for their local undertakings would consist 
of the “de facto” guarantee which arises from the specific 
relationship established between the investing firm and the 
local people and local Governments. It is in this relationship 
that the real and strongest guarantees will be found. No 
matter how solemn and watertight an international agree- 
ment can be, if this relationship is not established on a sound, 
practical and ethical basis, American businessmen will be 
unable to avoid the occurrence of problems and obstacles 
which are now threatening their undertakings and which in 
the long run might affect their interests very deeply and sub- 
stantially. Among the psychological factors the most im- 
portant one insofar as American businessmen are concerned 
is the one which has been called “anti-American feelings”’. 
Its importance can in no way be underestimated. It is not 
only a factor which has been used as a tool by the new types 
of dictators for gaining and maintaining the support of the 
masses; but is an evil existing at the very roots of the con- 
stant deterioration of inter-American relations and of many 
problems confronted by American firms investing in this 
area. 

Much has been written on this subject of anti-American 
feelings existing in Latin America, and I must frankly con- 
fess that on many occasions I have asked myself why in 
almost all of these articles so little importance has been given 
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to at least the possibility that American businessmen inveg. | 
ing in Latin America might be in some way responsible 
parties. Most of the explanations given to this question | 
rotate in one way or another around the “communist explan. j 
ation” or around the policies of the United States Govern. | 
ment toward Latin America. I submit that these explanations ’ 
have been either misleading or incomplete, and that in the | 
search for the main factors causing anti-American feelings 
the attitudes and business principles of American business. 
men doing business in Latin America should not be over. } 
looked. 

This must not be construed as an effort to minimize the 
importance of the communist propaganda in the exacer. | 
bation of the anti-American feelings nor to deny the impor- 
tance of the policies of the United States Government as a 
causative factor. On the contrary, the Theodore Roosevelt | 
period is still in the memories of the Latin American polit- 
ical leaders and the good-will and help, direct or indirect, 
given to army-supported dictators by the United States 
has had a lot to do with Anti-American feelings. But in 
evaluating the causes of these feelings, too little, if any 
importance has been given to the attitudes of American | 
firms and of their foreign staffs established in Latin America | 
and too much importance has been given to communist 
propaganda in spite of the well known fact that anti-Amer- | 
ican feelings have existed long before communism was of 
any real significance in Latin America. 


Latin-American Image of U. S. Firms 
It is currently believed and felt in Latin America that the 

Latin American population has been and still is exploited | 
by some unscrupulous foreign businessmen; that American | 
firms established in Latin America are not interested in the 
well being of the local population nor in the economic de- 
velopment of these countries. That American businessmen 
including the home office executives, the local managers. 
foreign supervisors and foremen are often arrogant and , 
discriminatory. That the economic development of the | 
countries has been retarded by American investments | 
because they have organized their business in such a way | 
as to maintain these countries as suppliers of cheap raw | 
materials or at the most as suppliers of cheap semi-finished 

products for the benefit of the American undertakings es- 

tablished in the United States or in other parts of the world. 

That the main objectives of foreign capital investing abroad 

is to find a market for surplus capital looking for higher 

profits and cheaper labor. That therefore American business- 

men are responsible for the misery and poverty in which the 


local people are kept in and these businessmen are logically | 


looked upon as natural foes of the Latin American develop- 


ment. If to these purely economic factors we add the belief | 


that army-supported dictators are also supported by the huge 
American monopolies, which, thus have been able to obtain 


better and more favorable concessions for their undertakings, | 
we would see how in the minds of the Latin American popu- 


lation even the unpopular dictatorships are attributed to 
American businessmen. If we would compare this image with 
the conditions existing now in the outside world we might 
conclude that all this is pure nonsense. We might find in some 
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instances ‘at the labor conditions in American firms estab- 
lished in | *is area are superior to those of the local firms; 
that the . Jaries are higher, that their managers are even 
more con. <rned with the betterment of labor conditions than 
most of | < local staff in firms of local origin; and that the 
home offi. is not only interested in profits but is also con- 
cerned w 11 the economic development of those countries. 
Therefor. we are inclined to dismiss the possibility of find- 
ing the c.uses of anti-American feelings in the attitudes of 
American firms investing in Latin America and tend to 
point to «(her factors such as communism. 

A closcre examination of American firms abroad made 
on a diffc:ent basis might give another picture. If we would 
compare -ome of these firms with their American counter- 
parts established in the United States we might find serious 
deficiencies in their organization, methods and techniques. 
We might even be astonished, as I was, at their poor organ- 
ization in respect to human and public relations in spite of 
the importance given to these activities by the same firms 
in their undertakings in the United States. We would find a 
higher return from their invested capital and a higher cost 
of production due to their poorer organization. We would 
find less concern for the well-being of their workers and for 
the community in which they have established their under- 
takings. Wages would be much less than the wages paid in 
the United States for the same type of work, and these wages 
would even be less than those paid to their foreign per- 
sonnel for the same types of jobs. We would feel a very 
close solidarity with the local operators who are interested 
in maintaining low wages and which are opposed to social 
progress if this progress means a large cut in profits or the 
loss of their semi-feudal privileges, all this justified through 
the principle of “area practice”. We would be confronted 
with managers living a life with a standard well above the 
one they would enjoy in their home-land and more con- 
cerned with their social life than with the problems of their 
working forces. And we would find in these managers at- 
titudes tdward local labor very similar to those of the local 
business operators and therefore contrasting with the pro- 
gressive attitudes existing in the United States toward labor. 
Confronted with this overall picture, we might conclude 
that the image the Latin American population have of 
American firms investing in their countries, though highly 
exaggerated, has been more true than not. 

If we would proceed further with our analysis and take 
some time to inquire about the past, we might then be 
amazed to find that the image that the Latin American pop- 
ulation has of American firms does indeed correspond 
closely to the conditions existing in the past. We would 
clearly see that some thirty or fifty years ago the labor 
conditions were really intolerable, typical of the worst ex- 
ploitation. American businessmen were acting as if they 
owned the Latin American countries for their personal 
benefit. They interfered with internal politics and were thus 
able to obtain one sided concessions which granted them 
tights which made social progress and economic develop- 
ment in these countries quite impossible. The lack of inter- 
national assistance and public funds made the Latin Amer- 
ican Governments helpless at the bargaining table and when 
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loans were needed private foreign sources charged very high 
rates of interest, and payments had to be guaranteed by 
means highly incompatible with the dignity of a sovereign 
country. The lack of honesty of the political leaders in Latin 
America kept these loans away from their legitimate ob- 
jectives, and only through oppression could internal tran- 
quility be maintained. Interested in protecting their invest- 
ments and loans foreign businessmen threw their uncondi- 
tional support to these dishonest Governments which there- 
fore were linked in the minds of the people with foreign in- 
vestors. Most of these conditions have disappeared in our 
days, but important exceptions still exist and we do find, 
for example, concessions granted in the past which some 
foreign companies are unwilling to revise and discuss on a 
more ethical and just basis. This attitude fortifies the image 
in the collective minds of the Latin American people. 

As a result of the comparison between the image that 
Latin Americans have of American businessmen and the 
conditions existing in American firms in Latin America 
serving as stimuli to their reactions toward foreign invest- 
ments, I believe that we could say the following: 

(a)—Past conditions that existed in foreign investments brought 

about a deep resentment and mistrust toward American firms, and 


these feelings still exist in our day as an image in the minds of 
the Latin American population. 


(b}—Present labor conditions have improved in American under- 
takings established in Latin America; but they still have a long 
way to go in order to reach the level of American firms estab- 
lished in the United States. 


(c)—The image existing in the minds of Latin Americans is con- 
stantly fortified by the attitudes of those American businessmen 
who are still clinging to concessions and privileges obtained in the 
past; and in spite of being relatively few they are presented by 
communist propaganda and nationalist parties as typical U.S. 
attitudes toward Latin America. 


(d)—American companies which have established improved con- 
ditions in their local undertakings have not yet obtained complete 
and good results. In order to bring about long lasting and smooth 
relationship it is necessary to destroy the image existing in the 
minds of Latin Americans, and this is a long process in which 
creative thinking and dynamism is of the utmost necessity. 

As a general conclusion I will state my deep belief that 
in order to accelerate the needed development of the Latin 
American economies and to create in this area a climate 
that would make impossible the rise of more of the Castro 
type of dictators, the cooperation of American private in- 
vestment is essential. This cooperation can only be success- 
ful if the anti-American feelings existing in Latin America 
disappear. However, the disappearance of these feelings can 
only be possible if American businessmen, taking in consid- 
eration the experience of the past, bring about new condi- 
tions in their local undertakings and new attitudes toward 
Latin American labor and Latin American communities in 
which they invest. 

No one has stated the responsibilities of American busi- 
nessmen investing overseas so well as Mr. Clarence Randall 
in his article “The Myth of the Production Wizard” pub- 
lished in Dun’s Review of April, 1960. 


“No officer or worker may be allowed to forget for a moment 
that in everything that he does he bears the flag of the United 
States. What he says and what he does may be more important 
in its bearing upon the foreign relationships of our country than 
the negotiations of our ablest diplomat. Every American super- 
visor resident in a foreign area is the United States in the eye of 
those who see him at work.” 
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A= way you look at it, India is important to the Unite fom Ci 


States. In fact, India, with a long tradition of respeg 


‘ ( 
for the individual, is a natural partner for the United State -— 
in building a world with scope for individual values and fo; manuf 
the riches of mind, culture, and spirit. buses i 

With the largest population in the free world, approach. Germat 
ing 400,000,000 people, India has a well-established demo-| york u 
cratic government with determination to meet the “revoly. forman 


tion of rising expectations.” This revolution on every con} The 
tinent has brought a demand for human dignity and for a io set 1 
share in the better things of life. India’s political revolution} Three | 
culminated in her Independence on August 15, 1947. and Bi 
The remarkable influence of Gandhi helped the Indian} ssp. 
people to wage a revolution for more than a generation jp 
a spirit of nonviolent resistance, resistance to colonialism 
but good will to the individual British colonialists. Since ' | staye 
Independence, Indians have also shown good will to the} gpall f 
Russians and Chinese but lately the experience of Tibet! the hig 
and of Indian border areas has been discouraging. Their} of Hin 
neutralism in recent years has sounded like a chapter out! Nex 
of American history with our old abstention from “entan-{ develo 
gling alliances” and our more recent neutrality policies. } ears | 
Long a great trading nation, India for centuries supplied } 60,00( 
much of the known world with the finest of cotton, silk, and} ver, a 
4 | woolen textiles, spices, and many other artifacts. Her arti- from 
4 ? a? 7 sans have had the highest skill with a capacity to make do | Sears. 
with simple tools and set-ups. The British discouraged Indian} [t y 
industry, preferring to have markets for their own indus-' more 
trial goods. goal v 
When the British rule ended, more than four-fifths of the} millio 


population lived on the land and in the half a million vil| opera 
lages. A steel tip for the wooden plow was indeed welcome. engin 
Cash income was almost negligible and the average yearly for fv 
income was less than $50 per person per year. Few roads} the fa 
other than military had a hard surface — the oxdrawn carts’ Amer 
edged from village to market center in a cloud of dust or| (inser 


in deeply rutted mud. People starved from drought, unable | perso 
to get food transported from a few hundred miles away. | [elt th 
that t 


h [ l Progress Made ; the B 
Cc a en 4 e By dint of strenuous exertions, the standard of living is’ our b 


creeping upward toward $60 per person per year. Agricul | runni 


| New L 
constrt 


ture shows improvement with better seeds, tools, and meth- to yo 
ods. Literacy has gone from 8% to around 20%. Adult’ = Th 
or education covers topics from village councils to health phot 
measures. The people themselves, with some help from | finge: 
government, have built roads and bridges, country hospi-! mill | 


f tals, pharmacies, and schools. | Al 
ma n a rf em en I was thrilled to see the industrial progress made between opme 
; 1954 and 1959. Many new plants were operating. Others help 

had doubled. Many had greatly extended their line of prod: | in B: 

BY MARY CUSHING NILES ucts. Consumer goods were of greater variety. ' Texn 
Prodigious efforts have gone into the development of) wher 

hydroelectric power and the erection of pilot plants such a | mact 

the Sindri Fertilizer and Chemical Corporation. The com- and) 

bination of power, coal, and iron are the foundation of a! ered 

new industrial Ruhr. Two steel companies have been mak- | equi 

ing steel for several generations. The Indian Iron and Steel | Casti 
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Company, | \d., doubled its production at Burnpur, not far 
fom Calcui‘a. So did the Tata Iron and Steel Company at 
Jamshedpur The latter’s sister plant, the Tata Locomotive 
and Engineering Company, Ltd., known as TELCO, is now 
} manufacturing not only locomotives and boilers but also 
buses in cooperation with Mercedes-Daimler of the Federal 
German Republic. | saw production results posted in each 
work unit. Many units were making 85% of German per- 
formance, some even 110%. 

The urgent need for steel led the Government of India 
to set up a government corporation, Hindustan Steel, Ltd. 
Three contracts for steel plants were made, with German 
and British companies and with the Government of the 
USSR. I visited the last at Bhilai, 500 miles southeast of 


ion ") New Delhi, as the guest of Indian contractors who were 


constructing the open hearth furnaces among other things. 
| stayed at the hotel where single Russians and those with 
small families are lodged. The dinner in my honor included 
the highest officials of the Bhilai Steel Works, the subsidiary 
of Hindustan Steel, but the Russian advisors did not accept. 

Next day I saw the works and visited in the new housing 
developments. Where the plains had been tilled only two 
years before, a city had risen with 7,000 steel workers and 
60,000 construction workers. Shopping centers were mea- 
ger, and middle and top managers ordered their furniture 
from New Delhi. How I wished for a demonstration of 
Sears, Reobuck in this growing city! 

It was exciting to see steelmaking under way, even while 
more open hearth furnaces were under construction. The 
goal was a million tons a year by the end of 1960 and two 
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million by 1962. The general manager of the Bhilai coking 
operation took me around the works. He had taken his 
engineering degree at Cornell and was soon to go to Russia 
for further training. He and others spoke with feeling of 
the fact that the Russians were anxious to get them but the 
Americans had reduced the number of trainees for INSTEP 


| (inservice training for steel production) from 200 to 100 


persons a year. (The number was restored.) The Indians 
felt they were themselves making the decisions at Bhilai and 
that the Russians were giving advice. This contrasted with 
the British and German attitudes, thus reported: “We know 
our business. We will install the best steelworks, get them 
running, tell you how to operate them, and turn them over 
to you.” 

The enthusiasm of the workers was touching to see. I 
photographed workers who had come on the run to see the 
linger crane remove a red-hot “bloom” from the blooming 
mill production line. 

All over India I found the same rapid industrial devel- 
opment — the Premier Automobiles in Bombay with the 
help of Chrysler and Fiat; chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
in Baroda; bicycles in Madras; and so forth. I had seen 
Texmaco, one of the Birla companies, in Calcutta in 1954 
When the company was making a limited line of textile 
machinery. Five years later that line was greatly extended 
and they were making locomotives, boilers and tanks, cov- 
ered freight cars, passenger car chassis, hydraulic dam 
equipment, sugar mill machinery, structural work, and steel 
castings. Many companies have a diversified line of manu- 
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A cluss vj truinees in tne Ariisan Workshop at 
the Machine-Tool Prototype Factory at Ambarnath. 


facture, more so than in the United States, as a heritage of | 
the “managing agency system” by which representatives ) 
of British capital gave oversight to numerous industries. 
A number of “industrial estates” are being created. At 

Naini, the Government had bought the land and erected . 
buildings with space ranging from one to five thousand a 
square feet per plant. Space for some twenty plants was Ni 
available at low rent and machinery could be bought on a 
“hire-purchase” plan. The Small Industry Service Institute * 
had a branch to give technical assistance and help with jigs, hae 


dies, and so forth. The products at Naini were brass spigots, es 
spun pipe, iron furniture, metal sash, fountain pens, and i 
nuts and bolts, with other industries getting started too. a 

To finance industrial expansion, India has put special e:: 


emphasis on exports. The main markets are in South East 


Asia and Africa. Manufacturers of textiles and of electric | i 
fans told me with pride that they were even exporting to the i 
United States. 
The ports of India are expanding and new ports created. 33 
Madras, the third port, is being improved with a loan from OF 
the World Bank. I saw manganese ore, piled on the dock, f 
loaded into baskets and carried on the head by half-naked ee 
workers to one-ton baskets which are then dumped by crane a 
into the hold of the ship. pee 
India has an almost desperate need for capital, espe- 4 


cially to buy machinery and materials. Russia and China 
have obtained their savings from investment out of the hides 
of their own peoples. Indians, living with the promises of iy 
life more abundant, have expected better. A freely elected ay 
government, moreover, cannot squeeze the people as hard as 
a totalitarian one. India therefore has turned to the indus- 
trial countries and to international agencies for capital 
goods and technical assistance. Much has been made avail- 
able. Far more is needed. The Third Five Year Plan, be- 
ginning in April, 1961, stresses industrialization and looks 
forward to the “take-off” five or ten years hence, when | 
progress should have become self-generating. Bike 


Management Progress 
On the formal side, much has been accomplished since 
the 1953 report of the All India Council on Technical Edu- 


im 
; 
} 
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cation, recommending management courses at the graduate 
level, a national management association, and an adminis- 
trative staff college modeled on the school at Henley-on- 
Thames, England. 

— The Administrative Staff College was established at 
Hyderabad in a beautiful old palace. Three-month residen- 
tial courses are given here for selected managers from public 
and private enterprise. 

— Formal education on management was initiated as 
a postgraduate course for persons with several years of 
good experience and with recommendations from their cur- 
rent employers. Following a general pattern set by the 
Government, such courses were established for engineers 
at the Indian Institute of Technology and other technical 
institutes. Other courses for persons in industrial or business 
administration were set up, usually in the school of eco- 
nomics, at the Universities of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, and 
Madras. The universities of Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Andhra, and others have followed suit, often in the faculty 
of commerce, for the degrees of Bachelor or Master of 
Commerce are as popular as those in Arts with major in 
economics. Undergraduate teaching of management sub- 
jects is narrowly restricted, for hundreds of college youth 
apply for such subjects when offered. The employment 
services stress the need for mechanical draftsmen, subpro- 
fessional employees, and skilled workers and offer free or 
inexpensive training for these occupations. In India the 
caste system has stressed first the Brahmin, either priest or 
teacher and always literate, second, the warrior or ruler, 
and third, the merchant or banker. All occupations involving 
work with the hands are of lesser merit. Hence the over- 
whelming fixation on government. In India, as in most coun- 
tries other than the United States, government work is more 
honorable than any other employment. Holders of univer- 
sity degrees attempt first to get government employment; 
otherwise into white collar work in banking or commerce. 

— Special training for government is receiving attention 
also. The Institute of Public Administration has been set up 
in New Delhi and schools of public administration started 
there and elsewhere. 

— Management associations have been formed in prac- 
tically every major city. The All India Management Asso- 
ciation in effect is the federation of such associations. Its 
“Honorary” Secretary is the Secretary of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, a powerful industrial 
group. The small staff of the AIMA needs to be enlarged 
to carry more responsibility. In the various cities, the man- 
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agement associations are of uneven importance. Bomby 
is the largest and most flourishing. Notable speakers dry 
audiences of some hundreds. Seminars and conferences ». 
held on marketing and other subjects. The association; ; 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, and Bangalore have also be: 
highly successful. 

— The National Productivity Council, formed a coup, 
of years ago on the general model of similar Marshall Ply 
agencies in Europe, has established Productivity Coungi 
in major centers. These councils have small staffs which » 
up various activities, such as training sessions. The map. 
agement members are usually almost identical with thoy 
of the corresponding management association; but repr. 
sentatives of unions are included also. In India many unig) 
leaders are not promoted from the ranks but are salarie 
persons with some political or other influence in the are; 

— Management associations, such as those in Bomb, 
or Calcutta, or educational institutions, such as the India) 
Institute of Technology or the Indian Institute of Science 
may hold a residential course of a week or so for practicing 
managers. 

— A month-long summer session for top managers wa 
held in the summer of 1960 in Kashmir with the help of the 
Ford Foundation and the MIT. 

— Studies or tours have been made under the auspice 
of the Ford Foundation and other groups. That Founda. 
tion has shown great interest in stimulating managemen 
education in India, both in business and public administr:- 
tion. The visits of former Dean Paul Appleby and of for. 
mer Dean Donald David are cases in point. Dr. Ernes 
Dale of Cornell is a recent example. Other organization 
and individuals have been helpful too, for instance, Colone! 
Lyndall Urwick of England and Walter Scott of Australia 

— The Management Education Team from India, spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation in the spring of 1959, made 
important findings. It included not only some of the leaé- 
ing teachers of management but also some interested indus 
trialists. Other teams have come under sponsorship of the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

— Exchange of persons has been a major factor. Some 
professors, consultants, and others have gone from the 


Western countries to India; and some of India’s best have 
profited from visits to the United States and other countries 
Dr. A. N. Agarwala of Allahabad University, a leader in 
management education, is presently on exchange at MIT. 
— Management consultants have carried the seed. S0| 
far, few consultants have been in a position to offer services 
such as we have in the United States. It was my privilege 
to participate both in Bombay and Calcutta in the three- 
week management practices course offered by S. Kumar! 
Jain and Associates. This participation offered me intensive | 
insights into problems confronting managers aspiring to the 
best professional standards. In other contacts too I had 
opportunity to meet many scores of managers in relativel) 
intimate groups as well as hundreds in larger groups. 


Management Problems 


— In my tour of a score of industrial centers I became 
convinced that the greatest problem in industry and govert- 
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ment alike is human relations. Almost everywhere man- 
yers told me that the supervisors and workers are apa- 
thetic and not working with a will. Part of the difficulty 
lies in the union-management relations field which is gov- 
erned by |.:w and regulation. One employer working alone 
can do little. But through good human relations at work 
he can improve the situation in which union-management 
relations take place. He can secure improvement in his own 
plant by thinking through the principles and practices of 
good human relations and by training supervisors in both. 
The cultivation of good practices can and often does in- 
crease the cooperativeness of workers on the job, render 
constructive change easier, and increase productivity. More- 
over, the worker’s sense of personal dignity can be enhanced 
through participation. Thus tie benefits of freedom become 
real. 

— More attention to psychology and human relations 
is needed in management courses, conferences, and meet- 
ings. Materials from other countries are useful but particu- 
larly those from India. Research is required as well as inter- 
change of good experience, and research has been under- 
taken in a number of places. 

— Motivation is sapped by the prevalence of “influ- 
ence.” Middle managers often asked how they can moti- 
vate workers when persons are appointed and promoted 
not on merit but on family connection — “whom you 
know.” This deeply intrenched system is difficult to modify 
while substantial unemployment persists. Care can be taken, 
however, to place persons only in accord with qualifica- 
tions. Thus even if the best qualified are not promoted, at 
least they do not find an unqualified person promoted over 
their heads. 

— Perhaps most important is the need for a manage- 
ment philosophy and for a fundamental framework of man- 
agement principles. Management is more than a collection 
of “gadgets.” Even good techniques must be applied in 
relation to other techniques. Much harm has been done by 
the application of one technique, such as time study, with- 
out broad comprehension of other management factors. 

— The current emphasis in India on the specialties 
has retarded the growth of a management philosophy. To 
be sure, industry needs people with specific knowledge of 
useful techniques. Moreover, individuals grasp at a spe- 
cialty to distinguish themselves from other applicants. Per- 
sons should therefore be encouraged to learn one or more 
specialties but also to widen their grasp so as to be able 
(0 assume progressively broader responsibilities. Universi- 
ties and management associations should stress generalized 
as well as specialized management knowledge. 

— The subjects taught in management courses need to 
be better related within a common framework. They are 
now quite separate and discrete. Course outlines often lag 
behind modern theory and practice. Economics and account- 
ing are heavily stressed. There is need for instruction on 
Management philosophy and principles, the sociological 
and psychological background of enterprise, human rela- 
tions, organization, staffing and development of personnel, 
planning, and evaluation of results. 

— A far larger number of effective and skilled teachers 
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Tata Tron & Steel Works Ltd. 
PHOTOS COURTESY OF THE INFORMATION SERVICE OF INDIA, NEW YORK 
of management is needed. Quite a few individuals are highly | 
competent but probably no faculty group is adequate. 

— Arrangements are greatly needed for Indian teach- 
ers of management to get more experience in and realistic 
contact with business and industry. 


What American Managers Can Do 

American managers can help the development of man- 

agement in India in a number of ways: 

— Support relevant proposals for aid to India. 

— Support continued exchange of managers, manage- 
ment teachers, techniques, and literature. 

— Encourage research on techniques which can best 
serve in different economic, social, and cultural situ- 
ations. 

— Encourage private investment. Branch plants provide 
opportunities for management assistance. 

— For projects, public and private, help find personnel 
not only competent in their field but also likely to 
adapt and respond to different social and cultural 
conditions. 

— Provide job opportunities to management students 
during vacations and before return to their country. 
A little American experience not only provides in- 
sights but also helps in getting a start at home. Teach- 
ers of management, executives, and others need all 
the courtesies and aids we can extend to them. One 
courtesy includes vegetarian meals or at least meals 
without beef for Hindus and without pork for 
Muslims. 

— Help identify frontier concepts of management of 
— cially concepts with social and sociological import. 
cially those with social and sociological import. 

— Write articles for Indian management journals and 
get others to do so, trying to make presentations which 
are suitable for Indian conditions. 

— Sustain correspondence with Indians whom you meet 
and continue to bear their problems and interests in 
mind, getting information for them and directing them 
to sources of help. 

— Expect to learn from Indians, with their thousands 
of years of culture, far more than you can give them. 
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Labor Management 
and Training Problems 
Tropical Africa 


By Edward Marcus 


ee BOTH the student and the man of affairs, the study 

of labor relations in Tropical Africa provides excel- 
lent material differentiating the problems from those of 
comparable scope in the developed areas such as the United 
States and Western Europe. In many respects the questions 
to be considered are at the most elementary level, involv- 
ing work habits and job attitudes. The educational program 
that must be provided by the company must reach down 
to the pre-school level, even though the pupils are (male) 
adults. Supervision, too, becomes of paramount importance, 
constantly checking on work performance, attendance and 
“soldiering” on the job. 

In many cases the company first entering the underde- 
veloped areas of Tropical Africa will be forced to hire 
raw labor — labor fresh from the untamed “bush” or tribal 
village — simply because no other type presents itself. 
These will be men who have come from a rural setting 
characterized by the irregular hours and leisurely tempo 
at the subsistence agriculture. They have no conception 
of the daily rhythm called for by the factory schedule, nor 
do they adjust readily to the confines of a building for 
eight or nine hours daily. The untutored African also finds 
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it difficult to work alone or with a strange machine, in. 
stead of with a group from his tribe in the field. 

The thoughts and reactions of these new employees are 
also quite strange to the European supervisor. Tribal life 
and the influence of native custom are not conducive to 


stimulating the mental processes of the maturing African ; 


child, and unlike European (white) children who ar 
brought up with more numerous mechanical and manipv- 
lative toys, the African youngster comes from a background 
that gives him virtually no stimulus from perceptual objects 
nor does it encourage him to handle precision equipment. 
Few will have had even the rudiments of an education. 
often being completely ignorant of any but the native lan 
guage. As a result of this unfamiliarity with western tech- 
niques, he is very accident prone, for he is unaware of the 
dangers inherent in moving machinery parts, while his 
responses are too slow to enable him to ward off an im- 
pending disaster. 


Much of the labor supply is of a migratory character. ' 


with all the inefficiencies that accompany such a change- 
able force. Some come to learn enough to acquire a wife: 
others because of temporary crop failures at home; while 
still others for the adventure of city life. Their bargaining 
position is weak, since most of them regard wage-earning 
employment as only a temporary addition to the income 
obtainable from their subsistence way of life, while the 
predominance of bachelors in the work-force further de- 
presses wages, since these men need earn only enough to 
support themselves. 

The predominance of bachelors in the labor force has 
resulted in a wage scale which is usually too low for the 
support of an entire family. Furthermore, stabilization wil 
also require the provision, or at least the availability, of 
the necessary social amenities — schools, hospitals, recree 
tional outlets, etc. Particularly impressive, because of its 
novelty in Africa, is the need for social security for the 
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African. (Once his link with the tribal area is severed, he 
no longer has a plot of land to turn to for support in his 
old age. 

For most occupations the wage components will not be 
very dissimilar from those in other industrial environments. 
The normal workweek is five or six days, usually between 
40 and 48 hours of work per week. Overtime is often on a 
graduated basis, the first few hours requiring an addition 
of 25% to the basic rate, after which it rises to 50%. Paid 
vacations are becoming increasingly common, usually de- 
pendent on the length of service.! 

Partly as a result of occupational differences — with the 
white foreigner in the skilled and administrative levels, 
the African in the semi-skilled and rough work — and 
partly because of the white man being an expatriate, need- 
ing additional inducements to come to Africa, the wages 
paid the two groups are separated by a much wider gulf 
than would emerge in a society where the various skills 
were more evenly distributed. The European often earns 
ten, fifteen, or even twenty times the African average, 
although the differentials have narrowed somewhat in the 
post-World War II years.” 

The low wage of the native worker, of course, reflects 
to a great degree his lower productivity. This inadequacy 
is a compound of insufficient skill and poor health — it is 
2s are | incredible to the visitor how many diseases the adult African 
4] life | harbors. Improvements here with the spread of modern 
sanitation should certainly raise individual efficiency. 

As already implied, the great bulk of African labor is 
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raw. There is virtually no pool of available trained labor 
in any center. There is such a shortage that the problem 
of unemployed trained men is rarely considered — unlike, 
for example, the Indian situation. The demands of Gov- 
ernment and industry insure steady work for all newly 
trained mechanics and electricians, and, in fact, the indi- 
vidual firm must train workers to meet all of its own 
requirements. 

Even tribal differences must be taken into account. Where 
teamwork is essential it is best that each member comes 
from the same tribe, for inter-tribal antagonisms can often 
result in bloodshed, or at least lack of teamwork. One firm 
uses this factor as a self-audit; to prevent collusion in its 
financial operations it makes certain that the men are frem 
hostile tribes, knowing that this will effectively prevent 
cooperation against the company. This consideration of 
tribal homogeneity is particularly important in territories 
whose inhabitants are less evolved, such as those of French 
Equatorial Africa and the interior of the Belgian Congo. 
Only in the urban centers is the gradual sophistication of 
the African tending to replace tribalism by a wider country 
nationalism.* 

The administrator is important, for the native’s produc- 
tivity is a function of his supervision as much as it is re- 
lated to the amount of capital he has at his command. In 
fact, the training of the administrative staff to know how 
to deal with its African force is as essential as the skills 
imparted to the latter. 

The supervisor should be technically qualified and be 
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an example in both his work and comportment. If pos- 
sible, he should be able to speak the workers’ language and 
understand their customs and values. He should be sym- 
pathetic, but neither overly paternalistic nor too command- 
ing.* Merely stating the qualifications is sufficient evidence 
of the cause of the shortage of competent foremen. 

The supervisor must also be certain that he knows the 
best way of doing the job before teaching the African. 
Instructions must be extraordinarily clear, for the African 
will usually not admit to his lack of understanding, perhaps 
fearful that this implies an inability on the part of his 
superior to impart his knowledge. This reticence is espe- 
cially evident if the African’s difficulty is language defi- 
ciency. Often, too, these misunderstandings arise from dif- 
ferent thought processes; the European may use physical 
volumes whereas the African thinks in terms of lengths.° 

Management must also be aware of the importance of 
sound labor relations as a means of improving produc- 
tivity.” The African likes to feel that there is a personal 
link between his supervisor and himself. He may often 
look to him for help and guidance in his personal prob- 
lems. Racial differences between the two can acerbate 
antagonisms if too frequent criticism is felt to be unjust. 

On the other hand it is not always advisable to resort 
to an African as intermediary, whether as a foreman or 
as an interpreter. Too often the former are not really 
trained for their new responsibilities, but are simply more 
skilled or more productive workmen who have been given 
this additional assignment. They are probably poor teach- 
ers for the new employee and often do not know their own 
special work well enough to transmit the know-how. Or, 
if the African foreman is the social inferior of his subordi- 
nates, for example, a member of a tribe different from and 
looked down upon by the others, the latter may not obey 
his orders. On the other hand, if the employees do not 
understand the European’s language well enough to absorb 
the instructions directly, there may be no alternative, and 
only thorough prior training of the intermediary by the 
company can avoid the costly blunders of their ignorance.’ 

As already indicated, training must include the admin- 
istrative staff and the African foremen. These groups are 
all too often left out of such programs, the implied belief 
being that they can pick up the necessary knowledge on 
the job. But since foremen are the link between top man- 
agement and the workforce, such an attitude is really an 
avoidance of responsibility by the upper echelons. They for- 
get that the foreman is the direct tie with the man on the 
job, and that the white supervisor represents “the com- 
pany” to the workman. Thus, as part of the teaching, it 
is necessary to impart an awareness of company policy to 
the workers, and to orient the men in company ways and 
attitudes. It must not be forgotten that the maintenance 
and improvement of employee morale is important in 
Africa, too. As the trend towards Africanization increases, 
the foreman level may be the source of much of the re- 
placement material for what is now the lower European 
administrative level. Moreover, especially in the rural sec- 
tors, the “grapevine” still carries word quickly of the repu- 
tation of the employer and the quality of the supervisory 
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staff, so that their employee relations will affect the supp) 
of recruits.® 

For the new unskilled employee, orientation should ) 
more widely employed, introducing the man both to jj 
new job and to his coworkers. The first day on the job \ 
a strain for any newcomer; imagine the confused state fy, 
one who is receiving his baptism into modern industry 
Included in this introduction should be complete inform; 
tion about wages and wage deductions, hours, compan, 
social facilities (if provided), pension plans (if in exiy. 
ence), and the various safety regulations. The author wi. 
nessed one such indoctrination session at the Roan Ante. 
lope Mine, Luanshya, Northern Rhodesia; the class fo, 
the newcomers was conducted by an experienced Africap 
miner who illustrated each basic tool and operation, and 
then had the group chant in unison the various instruction; 
and descriptions. The local tribal dialect was used, and 
the spirit of the group was most impressive. 

Training in itself is not enough for long-run efficiency ij 
the firm is faced with a constant and high turnover of its 
employees. And if nothing is done to reduce its impact, the 
company may well encounter turnover rates in excess ol 
100% per annum. Often the approach must be one tha 
plays on the peculiarities of the native African; Firestone 
Rubber, for example, increased labor stability among it 
Liberian workers by building decorated homes for them— 
such a dwelling was a tribal symbol of prestige.’ 

Often, however, a more common method can be used, 
such as payment incentives. A bonus if absenteeism is low 
has often proved effective.'’ Provision of extra food and 
company housing can be of unusual help in areas where 
the alternative is a slum dwelling several miles from the 
plant. Where the workers must live at a distance it would 
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be wise to provide transport from some central assembly 
point to reduce travel time, which can often be as long as 
two hours each way. (To some extent this transportation 
time reflects the separation resulting from local segregation 
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African mine workers preparing for blasting of copper bearing ore 
Mufulira Mine in Northern Rhodesia. 
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ractice.) (On the other hand, if the worker is made de- 
pendent or the employer for food and housing, in addition 
io his job. there is the danger that unemployment or a 
voluntary decision to leave would deprive him and his 
family of his entire way of life at one blow. 

For the larger companies certain social adjuncts can 
often be employed to good advantage. Africans are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the role that education can 
play in their own and their children’s advancement. A 
company-sponsored school nearby would both attract and 
hold the family-supporting employee. In fact, one of the 
drives that is exercising an increasing influence on the 
African to enter paid employment is this very desire to 
sive his children a better education.'!! Even now less than 
half the children get any semblance of an education. Par- 
ents are not anxious to expose their offspring to the dangers 
of idleness, and for those too young to go to work the 
only feasible alternative use of their time is school attend- 
ance. And, of course, the provision of medical facilities is 
an attraction for people whose children are so exposed to 
the numerous tropical diseases inherent in their environ- 
ment. 

Bonus awards can also often work to raise productivity. 
The African will respond to the competitive spirit, and, if 
he understands the method of such an additional grant, 
experience indicates that it can work favorably. Group 
bonuses, in particular, appear to be effective. Old age pen- 
sions are also becoming more widely appreciated and help 
forge another personal link between the worker and 
employer. 

The union movement throughout most of Africa is still 
ina very embryonic stage, and labor relations of this type 
are generally amicable. In most areas the African labor 
force is still too uneducated and unstable, because of its 
migratory character, and tribal rivalries still make group 
cohesion difficult. 

Such is not likely to remain the case, however, as both 
industrialization and education spread. In Kampala, capital 
of Uganda, British East Africa, an African Labor College 
was founded in November 1958 by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and most of the govern- 
ments are now actively encouraging the African to join and 
remain loyal to his worker organizations. As a means of ed- 
ucation, for example, some countries now have joint con- 
sultation, where workers and management get together for 
a discussion of their mutual problems and means of improv- 
ing output. This is introducing the laborers to some of the 


g two-sided aspects of bargaining, while teaching the em- 


ployer the use of—and need for—two-way communication. 
It also exposes the necessity for an outlet through which 
his employees can voice their grievances. 

Where there are unions, their major bargaining objective 
covers government employees. With few exceptions the gov- 
emment is the most important employer of wage-earning 
labor, often accounting for more than a third non-agricul- 
tural jobs.'3 The government, in turn, is hesitant to grant 
an increase, since it would raise budgetary outlays and per- 
haps upset the accompanying private wage structure. 

In general, the union strength must rely on member loy- 
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alty, since very few have the means to pay strike benefits. 

An anti-white stand thus could solidify positions. In many 

instances, however, the European force has been able to 

maintain operations even without the African workers; this 

has been taken as an indication of excessive numbers, so 

that the size of the company force may actually shrink once 

the strike is over.'* | 
Another aspect is the increasing use of the unions for po- 

litical purposes. Often the strike is less an economic than a 

political force, and leaders like Mboya of Kenya and Touré 

of Guinea have realized the strength in such an alliance. 

This affiliation could also make for stability in self-govern- | 

ing countries like Ghana, for Nkrumah’s pro-investment 

policy should work to minimize any strife fomented by the 

politically-controlled labor organizations. 
In summary, it can be seen that adjustment to the African | 

labor scene requires a flexibility of mind and policy. The 

firm planning to operate in the area must be prepared for 

labor attitudes greatly different from those encountered | 

in the United States, and even perhaps in other underde- 

veloped areas such as Latin America or the Far East. In- 

dustrial habits are far less widespread, and the labor capa- 

bilities much poorer than could be realized after the com- 

pany has had an actual experience on which to build. Train- 

ing takes on an immensely enhanced position, while labor 

relations become much less sophisticated. Indeed, the com- 

pany that carries over intact the policies pursued in the 

more developed environment of the Western World could 

well find its efforts fatally limiting. Only an attitude that 

can cope with the novelty of emerging Africa can hope to 

survive and prosper. ® 


l. Cf. International Labour Office, African Labour Survey (Geneva 
1958), p. 152. 

2. In the Belgian Congo in 1954 the 32,000 Europeans earned almost 
as much as the million-and-a-quarter natives. In the Northern 
Rhodesian copper mines in 1955 the average African per annum 
earnings were $345, whereas the European average was $6700. 
Cf. “Interracial Wage Structure in Certain Parts of Africa,” 
International Labour Review, July 1958, pp. 22, 24, 35. 

3. Cf. African Labour Survey, p. 169 and M. Banton, West African 
City, (International African Institute) (Oxford University Press: 
London, 1957), pp. 97 ff., 163. 

4. Cf. African Labour Survey, p. 162. 

A. Hauser, Manufacturing Industries and Their Labour in the 

Dakar Area.” Inter-African Labour Institute Bulletin, July 1957, 

p. 26. 

6. United Nations, Management of Industrial Enterprises in Under- 
Developed Countries (New York 1958), p. 16. 

7. Much of the African’s low productivity can be attributed to the 
poor education of his African superior (cf. Management of In- 

dustrial Enterprises, pp. 6-7). 

8. African Labour Survey, p. 162. 

9. Business Week, June 9, 1956, p. 84. 

10. Cf. W. Elkan, An African Labour Force (East African Institute 
of Social Research Study no. 7) (Kampala 1956), p. 19. But for 
a contrary view, cf. the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, Report 
of the Committee on African Wages (Nairobi 1954), p. 133. 

ll. Cf. African Labour Survey, pp. 141, 159. 

12. P. K. Lomas, “African Trade Unionism on the Copperbelt of 
Northern Rhodesia,” South African Journal of Economics, June 
1958, pp. 114-115. 

13. Cf. the table in African Labour Survey, p. 667. 

14. Cf. E. Berg, “French West Africa” in W. Galenson (ed.) Labor 
and Economic Development (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959), 
pp. 225, 252 (footnote 80). 
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N THE summer of 1960, we set out to discover what 

American industrial workers and their immediate super- 
visors think about the state of the world today and the 
conduct of American foreign policy. 

This was not to be one of those quick polls, where people 
are pressed into giving “yes” and “no” answers to a few 
quick questions. We proposed to sit down with men and 
women in their homes for at least an hour of conversation. 
As part of that conversation, we would ask key questions 
about such matters as the Geneva disarmament talks and 
the situation in the Congo. 

From the day the interviews began, it was clear that 
American industrial workers have a keen and serious inter- 
est in foreign affairs, that they are reasonably well-informed, 
and that their opinions and judgments are remarkably 
mature. Yesterday’s stereotypes are hopelessly obsolete. 
America has come through a time of deep and fundamental 
change. 

Today a majority of the men and women who go to work 
in factories are high school graduates. Fifty years ago less 
than one in 20 had this much education. 
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By John Perry and Fred Rudge 


In 1910 the workweek was still more than 56 hour 
long; six 10-hour days was a common stint. Wages haé 
reached an all-time high of 26 cents an hour. 

Today’s better-paid, better-educated factory worker i 
far more likely to own his own home. In the suburbs thal 
have mushroomed outside every industrial city, his neigh- 
bors are the school teacher, druggist, insurance salesmat, 
draftsman, bookkeeper, and civil servant. 

He has more money and more leisure and not all of the 


new leisure is devoted to pursuit of pleasure. Like his neigh: | 


bors, the industrial worker is likely to be active in his loca 
PTA, Community Chest, Scout troop, civic association 
He buys a daily newspaper — and reads the news. His tele: 
vision diet includes news programs and occasional panel 
discussions. 

In his neighborhood, the lines between white collar and 
blue collar have been virtually erased. The neighbors’ chil 
dren play together, go to the same schools — and have 
about the same chance of going on to college. The neigh 
bors talk together. We found that world peace and foreigt 
policy are among the frequent topics of conversation. 
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Citizens of the World 

Remeber the Maine? Tell it to the Marines? The Yanks 
are coming? No entangling alliances? 

Indust: ial workers have no simple slogans to sum up their 
view of t day’s world. But isolationism, a burning issue only 
a few years ago, is dead. In hour-long talks with several 
hundred workers and supervisors, we found scarcely a trace 
of it. 

No one suggested that America could remain aloof from 
the world today. Indeed, nearly all of those we interviewed 
believe. «!firmatively, that our military alliances help main- 
tain peace in the world. They favor expanding and strength- 
ening this system of alliances. 

Two-thirds of the wage earners and supervisors said the 
Soviet Union can damage the United States by building up 
the economies of underdeveloped countries. For this and 
other reasons, seven respondents out of eight favor U. S. 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries, though many 
were critical of its administration. 


Neither War Nor Peace 

Only one in twenty thinks it likely that the Soviet Union 
will attack the United States within the next year or two. 
The other 95% see a military standoff and feel that neither 
nation can risk war. 

Yet there is no optimism. Indeed, 90% said that an 
already bad situation has changed, if at all, for the worse. 
They feel the United States has been losing ground in the 
cold war, and they expect the cold war to continue. 


Their Mood Is Sober 

Jingoism Has vanished along with isolationism. Although 
these individuals put the Cuban situation at the head of 
the list of dangerous developments, almost no one said, 
“Call out the Marines!” Our interviewers found little muscle- 
flexing, an almost total absence of the “we can lick any- 
body” feeling. There is general and sober recognition that 
while the United States has striking power, it is also vul- 
nerable. Nearly all of those interviewed believe interna- 
tional problems must be resolved by means short of war. 


Responses Were Judicious 

The weeks just prior to our interviewing were full! of dis- 
maying developments. There had been the U-2 incident. 
followed by the collapse of talks at the Summit and the 
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adjournment of disarmament negotiations. The Eisenhower 
Tokyo visit had been canceled, and the tie between Castro 
and Soviet Union had become unmistakable. Those we 
interviewed needed no reminders; they were aware of all 
these things, as well as developments in the Congo. But 
their reactions were calm or resigned rather than alarmed. 

The talks at the Summit and at Geneva they had dis- 
counted in advance; they had expected nothing from them, 
even though the actual events were shocking. They deplored 
the U-2 incident, not because of its effect on the Summit 
talks but because they thought its handling had been costly 
to American prestige. 

But the Cuban situation was seen as a real and pressing 
danger; many thought it could lead to the establishment 
of a Soviet military base near our shores. 


Election Footnote 

A majority of those we interviewed were Democrats. A 
majority said they thought the Democrats were better quali- 
fied to handle foreign affairs. Yet, despite their evident feel- 
ing that things had not gone well for this country, they 
were moderate in their criticisms of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

Recalling each of the recent developments, our inter- 
viewers asked what the government had done at the time 
which should not have been done, and what should have 
been done that wasn't. Here, for the first time in these inter- 
views, the tabulated responses showed many “no answer” 
and “don’t know” entries. But, on the whole, these were 
thoughtful responses. People were saying — and often said 
quite explicitly — that they would not presume to second- 
guess the experts. 

On only two situations, the U-2 incident and Cuban de- 
velopments, was government's action criticized by as many 
as half the respondents. In the U-2 case, most critical com- 
ments echoed those that appeared in the press at the time. 
The fifty per cent who thought our Cuban policy inade- 
quate proposed no clear alternative, though they felt the 
United States should have seen what was coming and de- 
veloped a firmer and more constructive position. Otherwise, 
criticism of government policy and action was restrained. 

In the political campaign that followed, we think it un- 
likely that many of the people we interviewed were con- 
vinced that either party had all the right answers or that 
either party represented a threat to peace. 


~ Mr. Rudge, a resident of New 
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many articles in allied journals. 
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Economic Understanding Is Limited But Growing 

There is still much uncertainty as to the kinds of economic 
forces at work and the nature of their impact. For example, 
our interviewers asked: “Do you think that Red China is 
a threat to the United States militarily?” About one-third 
of the respondents said, “Yes,” although nearly all of them 
saw Red China as a military ally of the Soviet Union, not 
an independent force. 

We also asked: “Do you think that Red China is a threat 
to the United States as far as our economy is concerned?” 
Few thought so, but the reasons for thinking otherwise were 
diffuse: 

“Our economy is stronger.” 

“We don’t trade with them.” 

“They are too backward.” 

“They're too busy building their economy.” 

“They are too poor.” 

“Their trade is too small.” 


Views of Industry Overseas 


We could not include questions about industry's own 
“foreign policies.” But such an inquiry could be productive 
and enlightening. There is much evidence that American 
workers are becoming increasingly aware of what their 
own companies and others are doing outside the United 
States. 

In ten years the value of American direct investments 
overseas has leaped from $11.8 billions to almost $30. 
billions. Petroleum has been the leader, but direct invest- 
ment in manufacturing has been rising rapidly. American 
capital is building foreign plants to make steel, sewing ma- 
chines, office equipment, industrial machinery, trucks, and 
many other lines, to be sold wherever there is a market. 

Not long ago the employees of one top-ranking American 
company were startled to learn that three-fourths of the 
corporation’s total profits are earned overseas. 

Employees of another well-known company were even 
more shocked when they learned that the company plans 
to discontinue all manufacturing activity in the United 
States. Once its products were made here and exported 
throughout the world; soon all cf its products sold in this 
country will be imported. 


What Is Corporate Foreign Policy? 


In the rapidly-changing world we live in, the policies of 
any given company are likely to be inconsistent and con- 
fusing. 

For example, three years ago a certain manufacturer of 
a world-known consumer product was being hard-pressed 
by import competition. The company sought tariff relief. 
Employees and their union were asked to support the com- 
pany’s petition. Two years later the company began import- 
ing components for assembly later here. It now opposes the 
tariff position it once advocated. 

In another case, two witnesses appeaied on successive 
days at a tariff hearing, taking opposite sides of the same 
question. They represented different divisions of the same 
corporation! 


By tradition the American labor movement favors high 
tariffs, import quotas, and “Buy American” policies. In the 
past this has often been an area where labor and Manage. 
ment worked together. But life is no longer so simple. Aj 
more and more companies become involved interny. 
tional production, positions on tariffs are based less on prin. 
ciple than on expediency. The same company favors high 
tariffs on some items, low tariffs on others. 

So, while the American worker is more keenly aware 
that world economic events affect him, he is unlikely to see 
a relationship between these events and his own company. 


What Corporations Are Doing 

The American industrial worker gets most of his infor. 
mation about foreign affairs from newspapers, television, 
radio, and magazines — in that order. 

In individual cases, he learns some of the practical aspects 
of foreign economics the hard way. “Foreign competition’ 
may be given as the reason for a layoff or denial of a wage 
increase, or he may see his own company shift manufac- 
turing activities to some foreign land. 

But as yet almost no American corporations are offering 
their employees information or education on this subject. 
Various surveys of the educational and informational activi- 
ties of American corporations have shown much activity in 
other areas, almost none here. 

There are notable exceptions. Members of the textile 
industry have talked freely to their employees and unions 
about foreign competition and enlisted their active support. 
The few large chemical companies, notably duPont, have 
made a practice of telling employees how the company was 
affected by tariffs and trade barriers. 


Is Something More Needed? 

But if one were to ask wage earners in a representative 
group of large companies what the “foreign policies” of 
these companies are, it’s safe to predict that most responses 
would be limited to questions of tariffs and foreign com- 
petition. Further, there is no doubt a growing feeling that 
these are positions of expediency, not principle, simple 
expressions of immediate self-interest — and subject to 
change without notice. 

The $30 billions of direct investment is ample evidence 
that American industry is far more deeply involved in world 
affairs. No company can build and operate a plant overseas 
without facing up to some explosive questions. Every such 
plant is inescapably a factor in the clash between the Soviet 
system and our own. : 

The world grows smaller, and business becomes increas- 
ingly international. The traditional attitude toward “foreign 
competition” is likely to suffer some change as more of it 
comes from American-owned plants; and “cheap foreign 
labor” takes on a new significance when the labor is em- 
ployed by a division of one’s own company. 

Many a company will find it necessary to develop a c0- 
herent foreign policy, a concept of the part the company 
plays in world events, a statement both of principles and 
goals. 

They will have an interested audience. ' 
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HE SOVIET UNION, has overwhelmingly adopted one of 

the great features of American industrial technique — 
the incentive system. 

What the Soviets have done and are doing with it suggests 
even more pointedly than their success in such aristocratic 
events in the Olympics as fencing, sailing and dressage, that 
they have more than a casual interest in events in the 
capitalist world. 

A milkmaid in Lesniye, Polyany, receives a medal and 
an automobile as a prize for obtaining from each of her 
5 cows a greatly increased annual yield. Teachers are paid 
extra for correcting home work and for supervising a 
laboratory or an experimental garden plot after agreed 
working hours. 

Outstanding efficiency and zeal for “the purity of faith” 
by a member of the Movement of Emulation, a state or- 
ganized body, gets him a medal and his picture in the paper. 
The 5 million enrolled are also something special, having 
been selected to galvanize the Soviet economy by getting 
their co-workers to work better, faster and more efficiently. 
As a member of the Heroes of Soviet Labor, a worker finds 
his photograph on the bulletin board of his factory. A bonus 
goes to farmers who raise more peas or carrots than the 
standard. 

Whole shops and factories are given an honored title of 
Communist Work Enterprise when they exceed certain 
expectancies. 

Factory workers, specialists, truck drivers, janitors, clerks 
and executives in industry, who respond favorably to the 
exhortations of the Soviet government for more output, get 
their reward in the form of cash. 

It is in this field, and such allied operations as transpor- 
tation and warehousing, where the incentive technique as 
it is used in America finds its greatest application in the 
Soviet Union. It has been so universally adopted that Soviet 
engineers, after using it for almost two decades, are in the 
process of changing it to get additional benefits from it. This, 
too, may be said to be a bow to a recognized American 
custom. 

When the Soviets began their post-war drive for increased 
production as part of their 5-year and 7-year plans, among 
other policies they adopted was one to “Get out the pro- 
duction”. They did this in industry by establishing in prac- 
tically all plants a bonus system on top of each worker’s 
base rate. This provided for bonuses to all workers, clerks, 
and particularly executives, in any factory whose joint 
efforts would result in the factory producing more of its 
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product than the quota established for it by the government 


workin 
economy planners. 

As the volume of production began to climb upwards in parts ¥ 

; the astonishing manner in which it did, it was obvious to fits ” 
Soviet economists that there was more to the improvement the ec! 
of an economy than just “getting out production.” = 

Since there was little restriction on what a factory execu- a 
tive could do to get out his quota, not too much attention 
was paid to costs. Quality suffered and there was an un- ‘ 
warranted waste of supplies and material. Goals set were wa 
not comparative between plants. A constantly widening gap al 
between high-paid and low-paid workers occurred and the 7. 
use by executives of illegal and doubtful practices to avoid ” * 
penalties for failures to meet quotas was a topic of national a AC 
concern. 

All this is now being changed, however — and Mr. meant 
Khrushchev’s cohorts are currently engaged in the process of mee 
substituting for this sledge hammer method one which will Total 
pay bonuses on the basis of reductions in cost instead of sone 
volume produced—and with considerably more attention to ™ 
quality. 

While it is doing this, it is also changing much of the ” 
nation’s working hours from an 8-hour daily stint to one of we oon 
7 hours—and without any reduction in take-home pay. The , = 
objective is a countrywide maximum working week of 41 : —_— 
hours. 

The Electrotechnical Dynamo plant in Moscow has ef- . o te 
fected both the new incentive plan and the 7-hour day. The > Bb “s 
story of how it was done as reported in an issue of the q shop 
Moscow News provides an interesting glimpse into the past \ y Thus. 
and current wage, incentive and job evaluation practices of c y plus | 
the state controlled Soviet industry. 

Payment for labor in the Soviet Union is based on the | being 
difficulty and the complexity of the job. All jobs, by indus- Sel 1597 
tries, are subdivided into wage-groups and paid for per unit Z So th 
of time. Wages are calculated on the basis of the wage group : ihe, 
and the time spent by the worker on the job. The system is i wages 
called a Tariff System—it would be referred to in the United cS ‘is 9 
States as a wage scale. 7s 

The first thing done in the Moscow plant was to reduce It j 
its 8 wage groups to 6, with a smaller wage difference be- Bon 1 
tween them than before. This was to make it possible to Th 
raise the wages of the lower-paid workers. plan 

This involved certain changes in job ratings which were more 
made after consideration to education, difficult or harmful Bases 
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An average of a hundred and more suggestions for increasing output the \ 

and improving working and living conditions are made at each session a fulfil 

of this auto and tractor equipment plant’s permanent production con- Al 

ference. This is the result of one such recommendation—an installation cuts 
for drying armatures with infrared rays. Through these conferences 

workers make plant policy. auth 
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working conditions and the like. Polishers of punch-press 
arts were given an additional holiday, special working out- 
fts and daily milk rations. Turners and fitters, because of 
the education and experience required, were moved up one 
to two Waze groups, while crane operators and warehouse 
men who can master their jobs in 2 to 3 months were 
changed t reflect this simplicity in learning. 

The best way to describe both the new and old incentive 
plan is to quote verbatim from the Moscow News story. It 
reads like this (for those who wish to translate rubles to 
dollars, divide rubles by 4—tthe rate of exchange available 
to Soviet citizens): 

“According to the old tariff, a punch-presser of the fourth 
wage group could make | ruble, 95 kopeks an hour, which 
meant only about 400 rubles a month. This was based on 
an eight-hour working day (195.5 working hours by 1.95). 
Total base pay and bonus earnings grossed, the punch- 
pressers amounted to 900 rubles. 

“The new tariff for punch-pressers of the third wage- 
group (under the 6-group tariff system group, 3 now cor- 
responds to group 4) amounts to 4 rubles 13 kopeks. It 
results in an income of 723 rubles under conditions of a 
seven-hour working day (175 working hours by 4.13).” 

“For overfulfilling the quota workers get a bonus which 
is calculated as follows. For each one per cent over 100 
per cent of his quota the worker gets an additional two per 
cent of his earnings, but not over 25 per cent as a whole. 
The average amount of labor done by each worker at the 
shop in one month amounted to 110 per cent of the quota. 
Thus, the basic wages of a worker constitute 723 rubles 
plus 10 per cent, or 795 rubles 30 kopeks. On top of this, 
each of them gets a bonus of 20 per cent of his earnings for 
being 10 per cent on top of quota. This bonus amounts to 
159 rubles 6 kopeks (20 per cent of 795 rubles 30 kopeks). 
So the total amount of the wages is the 795 rubles plus 159 
tubles which is 954 rubles 36 kopeks. This shows that total 
wages of a punch-presser was increased by 54 rubles over 
his 900 ruble earnings under the old bonus plan—and even 
considering the reduction in hours. 

It is estimated that 60 million out of the Soviets 109 mil- 
lion working force will eventually benefit from the change. 

The tariff system in operation at the plant before the new 
plan was installed resulted in quotas, being overfulfilled 
more than 100 percent—and earnings likewise. In many 
cases, too, the quotas for new jobs did not always reflect 
the actual expenditure of labor. 

The Soviet industrial engineers comment on this in just 
about the same way their American counterparts would: 


fee This complicated the work of the rate-setters and the 


system of calculation.” 

As a result of all this, workers in a large number of 
classifications are now getting wages and bonuses instead 
of payment for piece-work as before. At present the ad- 
Ministration of the shop has the right to pay bonuses to 
the workers up to 25 per cent of their earnings for the 
§ fulfillment of their tasks and makes wide use of this right. 

All these changes have been carried out without any 
cuts in the wages of the workers, according to Soviet 
authorities. 
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Vasili Prokofiev and Pavel Arkhipov check an automatic machine they 
designed for tightening shoe lasts. 


The 25 percent limit on bonuses mentioned is not neces- 
sarily the top in the country. In some classifications, bonuses 
can average higher. 

The introduction of the new incentive plan has made it 
possible to establish better quotas, which in turn serve as 
a basis for, calculation of the production capacity of the 
shop, its program and the duration of the production cycle 
as a whole. 

As a result of the improvements in the technical docu- 
ments system, the jobs of job-setters and rate-setters have 
become unnecessary. The salaries of other engineering and 
technical workers were increased with the funds economized 
in this way. 

Whether all this has made Ivan Kochetov and his neighbor 
do more work personally is not a matter of official Soviet 
release yet. One newspaper report said: 

“The first results are encouraging. Wages and labor pro- 
ductivity have increased, the organization of labor has 
improved, rate-setting has been simplified, and the collective 
as a whole has better possibilities for rest, study and cultural 
progress. The system establishes more precise indices of 
bonuses for economy of materials and lowering of the cost 
of production.” 

Reports coming out of the country also refer to an in- 
crease in labor productivity on the part of the individual. 

A close study of the situation, however, discloses the 
increase to be due about as much, and perhaps even more, 
to such things as new technical innovations, better plan- 
ning, more production know-how and the mechanization of 
the working process, as to increased effort by the workers. 

In a general way, these changes, other than the shift to 
the 7-hour day, would, at least in America, be described as 
a device to increase profits. However, since the Soviets have 
been advised by that ardent disciple of their way of life, a 
Mr. Karl Marx, that profits are repulsive and not to be any 
part of the Soviet scene, somebody in the Kremlin will 
probably get a bonus for explaining this to Marx’s spirit. & 
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NEW 
FOUNDATIONS 
OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


By Edward G. Koch 


of overseas operations is accelerating to 

the forefront as a special problem and opportunity 
for top management. Even some of the giants, like Dupont 
and General Electric, are relative newcomers in the field 
of international management. Yet, companies of an all-size 
range — from small to large American organizations — 
are facing up to the challenge and opportunity. This does 
not signify a mere exporting of American commodities, 
goods and services abroad, but a creation and management 
of world enterprise — domestic and foreign manufacturing, 
marketing and financing. 

Twenty years ago exports were three-fourths of foreign 
sales by American companies. A dramatic reversal has now 
taken place: three-fourths of the dollar volume of United 
States products sold abroad is produced outside the States. 
Presently, the dollar volume of United States products sold 
abroad approximates 50 billion dollars. By the end of the 
sixties, it is expected that this amount will double. Presently, 
American business has roughly 30 billion dollars invested 
directly abroad. In the next decade, direct investment is 
also estimated to double. Consequently, current annual 


Dr. Koch hails from Los Angeles 
and has been associated as an exec- 
utive at Ford Motor Company, 
_ Phelps Dodge Corporation, General 
Foods Corporation and General 
_ Motors. Has received a Ph.D. in 
- Business Administration from the 
University of Michigan. This is his 
second contribution to Advonced 
Management. 


profits of more than 3 billion dollars on these direct invest- 
ments in overseas operations are also predicted to double 
in the next ten years. 

Now, it is not surprising that this challenge and opportu- 
nity prompted a “new look” at international management 
in business books. With top management turning a sharp 
eye to the foreign business scene, it is timely to focus their 
readership attention on the “New Foundations of Inter- 
national Management,” as reported in current books on 
the management of overseas operations. 

This review will cover books (1) tuned into the wave- 
length of perceptive managers, (2) written within the past 
four years, and (3) offering a stimulating variety of view- 
points on international management problems. 

My discussion will center on seven books of recent 
vintage. The first is a comprehensive survey of how global 
corporation managements execute the function of organi- 
zation. The next three report pragmatic lessons of success- 
ful overseas operation experiences from which pioneering 
American top managers may learn much, saving themselves 
false starts and frustrations. The last three are scholarly 
works full of practical wisdom for sophisticated American 
business men. 

For a constructive book providing a reliable pattern of 
all the chief organizational frameworks for international 
operations I recommend Organizing for International Oper- 
ations! by Alexander O. Stanley. The author received a 
Loeb Special Achievement Award in 1959 for distinguished 
reporting of business and financial news. Mr. Stanley's 
work is a thorough research study based primarily on 
analysis of the overseas operations of thirty important 
corporations and on a study of the job descriptions of 104 
executives who direct or work in international operations. 
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His book offers no broad statistical generalizations or aver- 
ages as ese would be meaningless to managers concerned 
with overseas operations. Understandably, management 
functions in international operations must be tailored to 
conditions in the country of location; consequently, the 
author :eports on a wide variation of organizational 
structure» 

Recently off the press, the book purports to be extremely 
yseful to high-level managers who are engaged in setting 
up a new Overseas structure or interested in finding ways 
to improve existing organizations. Aware of the rising 
importance of international management and equally aware 
of the gap that exists in the field of information on over- 
seas organizational structures, Mr. Stanley undertook this 
study to present a balanced picture in terms of operational 
size and fields of activities on 30 company case studies 
which were made in depth. Eight of the companies have 
been engaged in overseas operations for periods of 50 to 
90 years. Eleven firms have been operating abroad from 
25 to 49 years. Three have had overseas operations for 
periods of 10 to 24 years, and six have been in business 
abroad less than 10 years. Thusly, the companies range 
from oldsters like H. J. Heinz Company and the Burroughs 
Corporation to youngsters like Ohio Oil Company and the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

The astute international manager will also wish to turn 
his readership to some foreign operations success stories, 
especially those dealing with managerial planning and con- 
trol. Several books published by the International Man- 
agement Association should fill the bill on this score. The 
first book is Case Studies in Foreign Operations?. 

Importantly, this book is designed to provide American 
company managements an opportunity to learn from the 
experience of others how to plan, organize, and control 
foreign operations for profit. For this purpose, five compa- 
nies with record achievements overseas present detailed 
and comprehensive discussions of their foreign operations, 
showing how each element and activity fits into the over- 
all framework of successful operation. There is also a 
detailed Appendix on foreign licensing for those execu- 
tives who are interested in this activity. All five companies 
are old hands at the management of overseas operations, 
and include IBM World Trade Corporation, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, Norton Behr-Manning Overseas, Inc. and 
Westinghouse Electric International Company. 

The success stories of experienced international com- 
panies should be helpful to companies now setting their 
sights for overseas operations and markets. It is true that 
Overseas business today offers greater opportunities for 
long-term gains than ever before. To use these opportuni- 
ties successfully, however, American company managements 
will want to be familiar with the entire range of possible 
approaches in order to select the form of operations best 
Suited to their individual needs. 

The next book sounds the note for skillfully applying 
managerial functions to overseas operations for profit. The 
Process of managerial analysis in planning and organizing 
is demonstrated in Increasing Profits from Foreign Oper- 
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ations’ by the International Management Association. 

This volume includes discussions by leading corporate 
officials and authorities on the larger issues pertaining to’ 
modern foreign overseas operations—the general outlook 
overseas, United States foreign economic policy, and the 
effects of scientific research on the international business 
scene. Typifying the larger issues are essays on such topics 
as “New Dimensions for American Foreign Operations”— 
“The Paradox of Foreign Economic Policy”’—*‘Science and 
International Business.” 

Now, we turn to the final book of the International Man- 
agement Association series — Applying Financial Controls 
in Foreign Operations’ which top managers may wish to 
have researched. Financial control is a must in adminis- 
tering foreign operation for profit. Long lines of commu- 
nication and dynamic environments make this self-evident. 
Top managers now use the services of the modern con- 
troller for assisting them in the management control func- 
tion, replacing the classic accountant of yesteryear. Respon- 
sible executives are very much interested in getting control 
information which will be up-to-date and which will help 
to solve the problems of today and tomorrow, not yester- 
day. What is important is the comparison, measurement, 
and interpretation of a general plan and the results forecast 
for tomorrow; what is not so important is the analysis of 
the general plan with the results of yesterday. Forecast 
results, properly analyzed and timely presented by a mod- 
ern controller, give management a red flag to correct or 
modify unfavorable situations before they occur. It may 
not be so obvious that the long-time adroit use of this con- 
trol technique is one of the secrets behind the remarkable 
success of General Motors Overseas Operations, as well 
as General Motors Corporation itself. 

This volume makes excellent study for the forward look- 
ing Overseas manager. He will activate his thinking and 
create new solutions to knotty problems of control. 

Dan H. Fenn, Jr., performs a welcome service by bring- 
ing together the eloquent papers of the 26th Harvard Busi- 
ness Conference in his book, Management Guide to Over- 
seas Operations. 

The book topic grew from a responsible concern toward 
the magnifying interest and activity in overseas business 
operations. In part, this concern was for the improvement 
of management skills and techniques in foreign operations. 
Equally important, however, it was also for the enlargement 
of the understanding of the implications carried by United 
States business programs abroad. 

On the philosophical side, several questions are raised— 
two of them are of over-riding interest to the American busi- 
nessman. First, what are the overseas views of United States 
business? The financial statements of business, the daily 
life in the nation is affected in numberless ways by the in- 
tense competition our private enterprise economy faces from 
an imposing philosophy. Democratic and communistic ideol- 
ogies are struggling for the support of multimillions of un- 
committed people, and that competition is reverberated 
through our present day society. This competition is sharply 
pointed up by the comments of Indian Ambassador Mehta, 
in his essay. The reader cannot help but grasp in his message, 
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the sturdy determination of the Indian people, and others 
like them, to make their own way through the world. They 
will choose the best of what they think from the competing 
systems which are striving to attract their support. Clearly, 
it is up to America to see that they select more from demo- 
cratic ideals than from the communistic way of life. Second, 
is a question of serious proportions: “Can capitalism sur- 
vive?” It is obvious that capitalism is under attack on all 
fronts. If it survives, and there is real doubt whether it can, 
it will depend primarily upon the American private enter- 
prise system and upon the adroitness and skill with which 
we convey it to other peoples. Admittedly, the United States 
has been unsuccessful in exporting its ideas in a fashion 
that people will accept. Our products and our technical 
know-how are receptive to others; our principles and dedi- 
cations are too often ignored. It is perhaps fair to say that 
capitalism is the most evil and miscomprehended word in the 
world today; our new type of “American Capitalism” is too 
often construed as “Exploitive Capitalism.” 

On the pragmatic side, much is presented in this volume 
on management problems and case histories. The practical 
executive will find a philosophy of international manage- 
ment, experiences of manufacturing and marketing in for- 
eign operations, informative points on executive staffing, 
labor relations, government policy and remote control are 
not omitted, as well as “helps” about returns and risks on 
investments abroad. The case histories include such out- 
standing companies as National Cash Register Company, 
Eastman Kodak Company, and General Foods Corporation. 

Importantly, small business is not neglected in this book; 
there is an interesting and informative section entitled 
“Small Business Goes Abroad.” This section presents three 
case histories recounting the experiences of three small U. S. 
firms in (1) licensing an arc welding process abroad, (2) 
exporting surgical equipment, and (3) establishing manu- 
facturing facilities abroad for the production of electronic 
air cleaning equipment. 

Now the discussion turns to the most recent scholarly 
works on the theme of challenge and opportunity of in- 
ternational management. Typical of the “new look” at the 
management of overseas operations are two excellent books: 
John Fayerweather’s Management of International Opera- 
tions,’ and Frederick Harbison’s and Charles A. Myers’ 
Management in the Industrial World,’ although there are 
others * which are of general and special interest to inter- 
national managers. By coincidence, these two books comple- 
ment one another very well. The former portrays the art of 
overseasmanship through the business functions while the 
latter discusses the executive job in overseas operations 
through the management functions. Then again, Fayer- 
weather generalizes on the environmental differences, basing 
his findings upon conditions in Mexico, India, Turkey and 
France. On the other hand, Harbison and Myers specify 
the environmental differences in eleven foreign countries, 
ranging from relatively undeveloped India to rather ad- 
vanced Japan, and from the Urals to the Andes. I commend 
the reading of both of these books to thoughtful business 
managers for a closehand view of the “New Foundations 
of International Management.” 
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The author of Management of International Operations js 
Associate Professor of International Business at the Colum. 
bia University Graduate School of Business. He accom. 
plishes the task of interpreting the meaning of internationa| 
business management. John Fayerweather’s book describe 
the main problems with which the international executive 
must deal and the ways in which these problems may be 
resolved. Fringing on this area are a whole universe of 
topics. First, there are the multi-disciplines of social science 
which bear a close relationship to international business, 
namely, sociology, politics, economics, anthropology, and 
psychology. A working knowledge of each of these subjects 
can be useful in overseas management, and to some extent 
each are brought into the discussions of the text. They are 
not extensively treated but the book will help the reader 
acquire a layman’s view of those applied social sciences 
which are important to the management of overseas opera- 
tions. Second, the book treats the techniques of each func- 
tion of international business: foreign advertising methods, 
export procedures, and so forth. It is certain that these 
techniques are important. In every company there must be 
managers who know them and know them proficiently. They 
are not covered at great length because the objective is to 
contribute to the manager’s skill in dealing with problems 
which require more than the mastery of specific techniques. 
Third, Fayerweather’s work includes the study of foreign 
countries, not on an individual basis but on the composite 
of his experience in the countries previously mentioned. 

The objective of Harbison’s and Myers’ pioneering study, 
Management in the Industrial World, is to trace the de- 
velopment of the concept of management as related to the 
processes of industrial growth. Unlike Fayerweather, their 
concern is more with the dynamics of development—the 
basic trends of managerial growth—than with an analysis of 
specific techniques at any point of time. In a word, the 
authors concentrate on the processes of evolution of man- 
agement and the forces which are likely to mold its future 
development. In contrast to Fayerweather using the frame- 
work of business functions, Harbison and Myers analyze 
management in terms of its functions. They do this in three 
different ways: first, as an economic resource; second, as a 
system of authority; and third, as a class or elite. They con- 
sider the processes by which management resources are gen- 
erated in industrializing companies within a wide ranging 
international analysis. The authors succeed in their aim to 
present a concept which may be relevant to advanced indus- 
trial societies as well as to those in their earlier stages of 
industrial development. 

Let us turn to some of the findings by Harbison and 
Myers about the management in foreign countries. 

Egypt has a shortage of competent administrative and 
managerial talent. The military, however, has provided a 
new and talented manpower of high-level managers, and “in 
most cases their performance has been outstanding.” Egyp- 
tian management has shown little regard for human rights 
and human dignity. Promotion of workers to “permanent 
employee” is based more on “demonstrated subordination” 
than on ability. “Employers prefer docile workers.” 

Indian managements still fall far short of the standards 
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et by ad\ inced management in the industrial countries of 
the world Harbison and Myers, however, do admit that 
there are « few exceptions. Top management of private en- 
terprise in india is “essentially patrimonial.” Caste, family, 
and business community relations are still vital. Indian man- 
agements, ‘or the most part, are authoritarian in their man- 
wer-subordinate relationships. The typical organizational 
gructure is extremely centralized and personal. 

French management as reflected in the Director-General 
“overseers all aspects of the business, the most important 
of which is to safeguard the company for the family’s suc- 
cession.” [he absence of dynamism in France stems from 
the combination of small size, commercial isolation, and lack 
of internal! organization in so many businesses. Manage- 
ment’s attitude toward unions in the plant is one of “open 
hostility reinforced by a woeful lack of wisdom in personnel 
administration.” Organization charts and manuals are non- 
existent. A high centralization of control is characteristic of 
French enterprise. The cleavage between management and 
employees is abrupt and clear even in the large corpora- 
tions; the engineer and the staff employee are excluded from 
the executive suite. 

Chilian management is “largely of the one-man rule va- 
riety.” A professional manager is considered an employee, 
no matter how highly situated in the hierarchy. Entry to 
key managerial positions is “usually by family connection 
rather than by competence.” Employer paternalism is wide- 
spread and is encouraged by government. According to the 
authors, management in Chile is “like the benevolent but 
stern parent who will tolerate no challenge to his unilateral 
authority.” 

Japanese management is a more exclusive and distinct 
class than most of the others. Indulging in high prestige, it 
rallies the best brains to its ranks, and its “authoritarian 
ethic” is hardly opposed because it reflects the traditions of 
Japanese culture. Japanese management is increasing in ab- 
solute and relative size as a feverish interest in creativity 
and progress has led to the increased use of high talent man- 
power. On the other hand, there is no shortage of recruits 
to management. “Today Japan is probably one of the few 
countries which could easily export high-level manpower.” 
The real organization problem involved is the full utiliza- 
tion of the management key personnel already employed. 
The problem is one of “managerial indigestion,” caused by 
an inability to assimilate new personnel and new methods. 

Swedish businesses are mostly of the small and medium 
size, with owner management. The law defines the responsi- 
bilities and duties of the required “managing director”; this 
makes delegation of authority difficult. Even some large 
enterprises are dominated by the personality of the manag- 
ing director. Consequently, many Swedish firms appear un- 
derstaffed. Government intervention and trade union power 
have both restricted managerial freedom and favored cen- 
tralization. The trend from family-dominated management 
toward professionalization is clear. Graduates of the schools 
of economics and business are increasingly found in posi- 
lons of top management responsibility and authority in 
many industrial enterprises. The authors say that the best 
of Swedish management compares favorably with the best 
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management anywhere. “Swedish experience demonstrates 
that as a country improves its industrial techniques and 
moves toward economic maturity, it broadens the scope of 
the managerial function, develops a managerial structure in 
depth, and opens the path to the management elite in an 
ever-widening segment of the society.” The far-seeing execu- 
tive is encouraged to read the management accounts on 
Italy, Israel, Germany, Russia, and Great Britain as well as 
the authors’ account of American management in perspec- 
tive. 

I recommend both of these books to the readership of 
business executives. 

Foreign operations hold the promise of challenge and op- 
portunity to American company managements. The fulfill- 
ment, however, imperatively depends upon a new-orienta- 
tion and new-thinking by top managers and _ responsible 
executives. This is elegantly put forth as follows: ” 

“Companies that are successfully competing as world 
enterprises find that the factors needed for success in a 
world-wide business differ from those required in a do- 
mestically oriented business. Major revisions in business 
thinking and methods are needed. Simply stated, the 
world-wide management concept requires a chief execu- 
tive (1) to view his own responsibility as global in scope, 
with the United States as one division thereof, and (2) 
to organize his corporation in such a way that its major 
decisions are considered and made in the light of world 
conditions and opportunities.” 

For new insights and attitudes of mind toward the “New 
Foundations of International Management”, the seven 
books reviewed are “must” reading for resourceful Amer- 
ican businessmen. 
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Tackling Management 


Modern managerial theories and techniques are gaining 
wider acceptance in Germany from year to year. One of the 
leading organizations aiding Germany’s managers in their 
wide-spread tasks is the Institute for Industrial Research 
attached to the Free University of Berlin. The Institute was 
founded ten years ago after it was found impossible to carry 
on research in freedom from political pressure at the Hum- 
boldt University in East Berlin. The founder and mentor of 
the Institute, Prof. Erich Kosiol, may be regarded as one 
of the outstanding industrial economists in Germany today. 
He has developed stimulating new methods of research, and 
these have been applied mainly to organizational problems 
in industry. Some interesting papers towards a general 
theory of organization have lately been published. 

The new method of industrial research introduced by the 
Institute is characterized by Kosiol as “empirical-inductive”’. 
It is based on an elaborate and detailed study of existing 
circumstances and involves not only a description of reality, 
but also a theoretical evaluation of the data assembled. 
Research work is conducted in the form of field-studies in 
industry. The way of carrying out these studies differs 
markedly from the customary quantitative questionnaire 
or interview approach. The Institute prefers to apply a 
qualitative discussion method with representatives of re- 
putable industrial enterprises. 

A particular feature of the Institute has proved to be a 
very useful instrument for carrying out the various studies: 
an “Association of Friends of the Industry-Institute,” em- 
bracing leading German business-men, helped to prepare 
the ground for research work in industry. In the course of 
time close and friendly co-operation developed between the 
Institute and industry. Both sides—research representatives 
and company executives—are responsible for the results 


Knut Bleicher has been associated 
with the Institut Fur Industriefor- 
schung in Berlin, Germany, since 
1952. He received his masters and 
doctorate in Business Administra- 
tion at the Freie Universitat Berlin. 
During 1956-57 he served as Fac- 
ulty Associate at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce 
in Philadelphia. 


1. Kosiol, Erich: Organisation des Entscheidungsprozesses. Berlin 195%. 


Problems Germany 


By Knut Bleiche, 


gathered in various conversations and discussions on the 
research topic. 

The carrying through of field-studies by way of numeroy 
discussions with business executives has to be prepared with 
extreme thoroughness. For this reason an outline for the 
discussion is worked out for each research topic. Discus. 
sions are carried through on different levels of the organiz:. 
tion hierarchy but always start with the chief executive, who 
is in most cases a member of the “Association of Friends 
of the Industry-Institute.” 

The results gained in a particular company are embodied 
in a preliminary report submitted to the representatives o/ 
the company for possible revision. The various revised re. 
ports covering the different enterprises investigated fom 
the basis for the theoretical evaluation, which is done in 
three stages: 

1. classifying analysis, 

2. interpreting synthesis, 

3. typological description. 
The results arrived at by this process are published and serve 
the business community by comparing the solutions evolved 
by various companies and providing ideas for developin 
new solutions to organizational problems. Valuable prin- 
ciples for the science of organization are deduced and teach- 
ing material for management studies is gathered. 

One of the results of applying the empirical-deductive 
method is presented by Kosiol in a Report on the Organiz- 
tion of the Decision Process.' This report refers to the proc 
ess of decision-making, which is here dealt with in its for- 
mal, organizational aspect rather than in terms of its factual 
basis. 

The first part of the paper is devoted to the analysis of 
the basic tasks within the complex process of arriving at al 
investment decision; it explores the allotment of these tasks 
to employees and organizational units as well as their per- 
formance in time. The investment suggestion starts a plat- 
ning process for the procurement of equipment. It was 
found that, in German companies, suggestions are usuall) 
put forward by the heads of the workshops (foremen, works 


Other papers cover problems like Managerial Standard Cost Accout!: 
ing (Plankostenrechnung als Instrument moderner Unternehmen 
fihrung. Berlin 1956), Organizing the Company’s Material Flow 
(Organisation der innerbetrieblichen Materialbewegung. Berlin 
1959) ete. 
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‘manager, p! duction manager, etc.). But at the same time 
was obse: -ed that many other positions within a concern 
nay initiate the suggestion for an investment. Institutions 
sutside the enterprise may also suggest investments. 

Technica’ planning of investments is concerned with de- 

wils of cajacity, precision, convertibility of new equip- 
ment etc. W hile these tasks may be fully centralized, a rela- 
ively high Cegree of decentralization was found in German 
businesses, 1 SO far as the technical planning of invest- 
nents is leit to each individual phase of production. 
} Economic planning of investments examines the influ- 
ences Whic!: a projected investment will have on the de- 
yelopment of costs and income. It was noted that there is a 
ndency to carry out profitability calculations in very close 
-ordination with the technical investment planning. 

Financia! planning in all the analyzed companies was 
) centralized. mostly in top management or in one of its staff 
positions. 

Although the final investment decision is made in most 
cases by top management, it was possible to detect a good 
number of other forms of organization and to examine the 
reasons for their existence, as well as their advantages and 
drawbacks. 

The analysis of the work-flow organization revealed the 
extent of co-operation among the various positions and 
departments necessary for reaching a decision. With the 
help of typical situations it is demonstrated how the various 
ictivities connected with and preceding an investment de- 
cision are linked together, how their sequence and juxtapo- 
ition with respect to time and content are logically regu- 
lated, and how at last, with regard to the final decision, the 
various parts are co-ordinated into a whole. Particular care 
staken to indicate the conditions and circumstances under 
which the companies have arrived at their specific solutions 
and to point out the experience gained. 

The actual existing institutions, such as committees, com- 
missions, board, councils, conferences, meetings etc., are 
the subject of the second part of the report. All these insti- 
lutions have in common that a group of people should solve 
icommon problem in meetings limited in time. After these 
essions the participants go back to their proper jobs since, 
besides their membership of the committee, they have a 
primary place in the organization. 

If a committee occupies a line-position it is an integral 
part of the company’s organizational structure, otherwise 
committees are normally either attached to a line-position 
or they are completely separated from the hierarchical or- 
ganization. 

Committees may be superordinated or intricately linked 
logether. Several committees may also be co-ordinated by 
the parallel connection of their work. Co-ordination is often 
effected by so-called liaison agents. Several superposed and 
jutaposed committees are often combined to form a system 
of committees with sub-committees. 

The research provided sufficient data to start working on 
4 theory of organization. The first results were published 
recently.? 

In his general treatment of the characteristics of organi- 
ation it is stated by Kosiol that the particular attributes of 
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organization may be looked upon as creating an integrative 
structure of units. The basic term for all considerations of 
organization problems is the task. In a pre-organizing activ- 
ity tasks are analyzed in accordance with their particular 
characteristics. The real organization process, however, 
aims at the synthesis of properly classified tasks. The ele- 
ments of the tasks—arrived at by the analytical process— 
are combined (synthesized) into unit tasks, which are as- 
signed to individuals, thus creating positions in an organ- 
izational sense. Positions, as combinations of tasks, people 
and equipment are further combined into units of higher 
rank, into departments. A hierarchy of departments is cre- 
ated by an interrelation of decision-making competences on 
different levels. 

The particular interest of the study rests on the process of 
analyzing tasks, giving principles for their classification that 
are at the same time basic terms for the treatment of or- 
ganization problems. The study comes to the conclusion that 
tasks may be classified and characterized according to five 
principles: 

1. Classification according to functions. Tasks are charac- 

terized by the activities of their performance. 

Classification according to objects. Tasks are classified 

by the objects worked on. 

3. Classification according to levels. Tasks are character- 
ized by the levels on which activities are performed and 
classified into deciding and executing tasks. 

4. Classification according to phases. Tasks are character- 
ized by the phases or work in planning, accomplishing 
and controlling tasks. 

5. Classification according to objectives. Tasks are char- 
acterized by the relationship of the objectives and classi- 
fied into value-creating and value-maintaining (or 
administrative) tasks. 


N 


2. Kosiol, Erich: Grundlagen der Organisationsanalyse. In Grund- 
lagen und Methoden der Organisations-forschung.” Berlin 1959. 
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Division News 
by Harold Fischer, President 


Stimulating thoughts and good advice for 
both University and Senior Chapter members 
were included in the President’s Welcome to 
New Members by Merwin Kinkade, presi- 
dent, Babson Institute Chapter. “You have 
been given the opportunity to “Learn by 
Doing”—do not pass it up. You will be re- 
quired to attend meetings; but no one can 
require you to show initiative, or require you 
to actively participate in S A M functions. 
These things you must do for yourself. This 
organization will provide the opportunities. 
To take full advantage of them, you must 
provide the interest, the willingness, and the 
participation, for the betterment of yourself 
and the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement.” Congratulations Merwin! I hope 
your message will be read and stressed by 
our chapter officers everywhere. 

The movement forward continues with 
five recently chartered chapters. Fordham 
University City Hall—Evening Division 
started operating as the third S A M Chapter 
at Fordham, thanks to the interest and lead- 
ership of Dr. Julius Seidl, who will serve as 
Faculty Advisor. John L. Sullivan is Student 
President. We expect great things from them. 

* 


Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indi- 
ana, had their charter presentation on Jan- 
uary 5, with the Indianapolis Senior Cnapter 
participating. Professor Ralph A. Marini, 
Faculty Advisor for the new group, advises 
that Daniel J. Besaresi, President, and his 
fellow officers will devote their energy to a 
“building program,” essential for long range 
success. They already are on their way to a 
bright future. 

On November 2, Professor John Miha- 
lasky, Newark College of Engineering, pre- 
sented the charter to the St. Peters College 
—Evening Division Chapter of S A M, and 
started them on the road to achievement. 
Professor Jerome P. Duffy guides this group 
as Faculty Advisor, and Harold C. Kurfehs, 
Jr., will serve as president. The ideas ex- 
pressed in the Bulletin of Plans of this new 
chapter provide interesting food for thought. 
“You may wonder why the club has such a 
wide variety of business and social plans. 
Actually, our purpose is not to ramify what 
you have learned in class, but rather to ex- 
pose you to interesting and important peo- 
ple who can convey to you many practical 
ideas you could not learn from a textbook. 
Each topic will be of interest to you whether 
you plan to be an accountant, marketing 
man, manager, economist, or would just like 
to broaden your views. Business nowadays is 
so integrated that you cannot isolate your- 
self in one major. Besides this, chances for 
contacts are unlimited.” 

Mr. Frank Majewski and Mr. Carl Beck, 
of the Philadelphia Senior Chapter, inaugu- 
rated the new chapter at West Virginia In- 
stitute of Technology on December 8. We 
pay tribute to Professors James G. Hunt and 
Joseph M. Thorson who did such a fine job 
of organizing this chapter, and express our 
thanks to Mr. Majewski for his interest in 
and support of the new group. Nicholas 
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Student Chapter, S.A.M. 


Poulos, President of the Chapter reports that 
big plans are already underway. 

It is good to welcome these fine groups 
into our growing family of University Chap- 
ters and to know that they will play an im- 
portant part in our expanding program of 
activities. 

It is a privilege again to pay tribute to our 
Faculty Advisors, “whose wise counsel and 
direction contribute significantly to the suc- 
cessful oneration of the chapters and the 
growth of their members and reflect their 
genuine interest in the development of young 
men and women.” Much of our progress 
has been due to them, and they deserve the 
hearty commendation of all of us. We can 
clearly see the results of the guidance and in- 
spiration they have given their chapters, and 
it is reassuring to note that college ad- 
ministrators recognize and appreciate the 
substantial contributions that are being made 
by them in the development of youth. Typ- 
ical are the thoughts expressed, for example, 
by Dr. Edwin D. Harrison, President, Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology, in his letter to 
Professor James Caldwell, in connection 
with the Awards won by the Georgia Tech 
Chapter: “I want to thank you for the con- 
tribution you have made to the students and 
the institution; this is service above and be- 
yond the call to duty”: and Dr. Wilson H. 
Elkins, President, University of Maryland 
regarding that chapter’s outstanding record 
of achievement: “I congratulate the Associa- 
tion, the Faculty Adviser, and all of the 
membership. The University of Maryland is 
proud of this. significant contribution.” 
“Learning by Doing” really produces the 
results. 

The University of Texas Chapter attracted 
considerable attention with their second an- 
nual Panel Meeting on the topic: Govern- 
ment Control of Management and Labor, 
which was held on December 13. The Hon- 
orable Will Wilson, Attorney General for 
the State of Texas, was the Keynote Speaker 
for this fine affair, and the panel was made 
up of two distinguished representatives from 
the field of management and two from or- 
ganized labor. The Moderator was Dr. J. C. 
Dolly, Vice Chancellor, University Systems, 


Left to right: Alan McFall, President; Janet Goodman, Publicity Director; Kenneth DeAngeles 
Executive Vice President; Ann Grant, Treasurer; Peggy Green, Secretary, Student Chapter, S.A.M. 
Harold Fischer, President, Student Chapter, S.A.M.; Mrs. Fischer; Rocco Carzo, Faculty Advisor 


State of Texas. Hats off tu the chairmy 
“Woody” Cox, J. Lee Coble. President, P; 
fessor Seward E. Ribb. Faculty Advisor, a 
the other officers and members who pr 
moted this very worthwhile event. 

The chapter has also come out with a mos 
interesting calandar of events. On one sié 
headed SAM MOVING FORWARD, is th: 
1960-1961 monthly calendar. On the othe 
side is a calendar of S A M Meetings an 
events, and important school dates. This 
a unique and useful device. 

The new Atlanta University Chapter give 
promise of developing a very effective pr 
gram under the leadership of Professor Joh: 
V. Petrof. They enjoy the support of th 
administration of the School of Busines 
Wayne W. Hall was the Chairman of th 
organizing committee. 


COMING EVENTS 


January 27, 1961 S.A.M. Executive Committee 


Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 6-11, 1961 IIIrd Inter-American Manag 


ment Conference, Mexico (it) 


S.A.M.-A.S.M.E. 16th Annual , 
Management Engineering 
Conference, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, New York 


April 6-7, 1961 


April 8, 1961 S.A.M. Executive Committee 
Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hote 


New York 


June 23, 1961 S.A.M. Executive Committee 


Meeting, Indianapolis 


Sept. 15 to 25,1963 CIOS, 13th Internationa! 
Management Congress, 


New York City 


September, 1961 First Indo-Pacific Manageme 
Conference, Manila 


(Philippines) 


LEO MURPHY 


Consultant on Policy Manuals 


270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 « MU 5-796 
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The =xecutive Director's 
Commentary 


By WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 


A recent visit to S. A. M. headquarters, 
by a top Management executive from a large 
European machinery concern brought with 
ita new view of ourselves. Europe appar- 
ently has no such local groups for the in- 
terchange of management ideas and skills 
as we possess in the chapters of S.A.M. Ad- 
mittedly every important European country 
has a Management association; but it is gen- 
erally a group of proprietors or top man- 
agement people and operates on a central- 
ized basis. 

The interchange of ideas and viewpoints 
at all levels of management, between men 
who are striving for the same goals of more 
efective management, appears to be strictly 
an American development. It really doesn’t 
matter whether we give past leaders of 
§. A. M. the credit for foreseeing all the in- 
finite possibilities; or for seizing upon the 
opportunity when it became apparent. The 
result is effective, and that is what counts. 

As members ef S. A. M. we can consider 
ourselves a facilitating factor in the inter- 
change of information and skills. Notice the 
word “facilitating”, for it would be wrong 
to claim for this development the status of 
a causal factor. The dynamic will of an en- 
tire people to innovate and produce ideas 
and goods must be present. Otherwise the 
will and hope to achieve more effective man- 
agement will be lacking. 

The value of S. A. M. as a facilitating fac- 

lor arises from the simple fact that no one 
human being has all of the good ideas; nor 
does any one business organization. As soon 
as that fundamental bit of humility has been 
achieved—and it is undoubtedly hard to 
achieve—the road lies open for managerial 
and productive progress such as man has 
never before enjoyed. 
_ The road ahead of the S. A. M. member— 
lor the development of his own career, and 
lor service to his fellow men—is wide and 
challenging. 


CLASSIFIED 
POSITION WANTED 


Current position; marketing. sales. 
execution. administering. employing. 
training salesmen. Contact top man- 
agement and purchasing men. AAA 
references. Easily oriented. Box 2142. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE SCIENTIST IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


By SIMON Marcson. “Indicates 
considerable strain in industrial 
laboratories because scientists and 
business men often have different 
goals . . . points out some useful 
steps toward easing the problem.” 
—WN. Y. Times editorial $3.50 


AUTOMATION 


Its Impact on 
Business and People 


By WALTER BUCKINGHAM. A 
thoughtful investigation for the 
layman of the effect of automation 
on management theory, personnel 
practices, and of its social impli- 
cations — what automation will do 
for or to you. $4.50 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF 
MANAGEMENT DECISION 


By HERBERT A. SIMON. Foreword 
by Dean Thomas L. Norton, New 
York University. A remarkably 
clear analysis of the revolution now 
being shaped by new instruments 
of management—how electron- 

ic devices can extend exec- 

’ utive judgment. $2.50 


Charter Presentation St. Peter's College — Evening Division Chapter: left to right — Mr. Francis 
Guarini, President of the Community Charter Council of Jersey City, N. J. — Harold C. Kurfehs, Jr., 
Student President — Professor John Mihalasky, Vice President Public Relations, $.A.M. — Northern 
New Jersey, Assistant Professor in Management Engineering, Newark College of Engineering. 
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Introducing a new column sum- 
marizing many items of National 
and Regional interest that arrive 
in the ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT In Basket during the 
month. If you have any items of 
interest to SAM members, please 
send to: ‘‘IN BASKET’’, AD- 
VANCED MANAGEMENT, 74 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N. Y. 


Labor Has Management 
‘On The Wrong Side’ 


e A harried business executive asked his doc- 
tor for something to make him sleep at night. 
The doctor gave him the usual sleeping pills 
and told him to come back. . . . A few days 
later the executive was back comp!aining that 
he still couldn’t sleep. While the doctor de- 
bated what to give him next, the nervous 
business man asked, What about this twi- 
light sleep I’ve heard about?” — “Oh, that’s 
only for labor,” the doctor replied. .. . 
GOOD LORD, exclaimed the executive, 


“Haven't you anything for management?” 


The U. S. Dollar And 
The International Market 


The technologically-advanced countries 
are catching up with us in the matter of 
ultra-modern plants. They have cheaper 
labor. And we are beginning to lose our 
formerly unique advantage of a giant con- 
tinental free-trade market that has given 
us primacy in mass-production. Now Rus- 
sia can mass-produce for 200,000,000 
people. And Common Market Europe is 
creating a mass-market of 170,000,000 
that could become 250,000,000 if Britain, 
etc., join in a few years. 

We have reached such high living stand- 
ards that large numbers of our people (at 
least in the opinion of many European 
economists) are temporarily surfeited 
with gadgets and many of the products 
produced by PRIVATE enterprise. But 
we lag in solving those problems that are 
only solvable by PUBLIC enterprise; for 
instance, traffic congestion caused by the 
very advanced stage of the automobile rev- 
olution in U. S., urban renewal and recon- 
struction, housing for large numbers of 
people who increasingly expect subsidiza- 
tion to solve their shelter problems, air 
and water pollution, medical help for the 
aged, education for our myriads of young 
people resulting from a birthrate much 
higher than in Europe, keeping up with 
the Joneses, (Russia), space explorations, 
etc., etc. 

In other words, it is almost certain that 
—right or wrong, and regardless of the 
theories we may hold—increasing accent 
will be put in this decade by great num- 
bers of people (and the politicians they 
elect) on spending for PUBLIC purposes. 
I have predicted this as a certainty of the 
Sixties in a number of memos. Finan- 
cially, especially in recessions, all this 
tends to make for unbalanced govern- 
mental budgets and artificially low inter- 
est rates to finance deficits, resurgence of 
inflation, and therefore dollar weakness. 

The answer to foreign competition and 
dollar shoriage remains AUTOMATION 
and ELECTRONIZATION. In other words, 
replacing human labor with machines and 
devices to such an extent that the PER 
UNIT labor cost of production of a vast 
number of goods becomes so small a part 


Past and present Secretaries General of CIOS. They are, left to right, Rutger Gevers Deynoot 


(Netherlands) Baron Hugo de Haan (Switzerland); Mr. Robert Caussin (Belgium); Mr. Rene de 
Valliere (Switzerland); Lt-Col. Lyndall Urwick (United Kingdom). 
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of total cost that the size of the hoy 
wage differential with the rest of th 
world ceases to be important. Thi; ; 
highly practicable in production, In 4, 
tribution and administration it is a my 
harder job. But even here, autom, 
vending machines, electronic data Dror 
essing machines, ete., are becoming 
more effective. 

To summarize: OFFICIAL dollar 4, 
valuation is, by itself, not too importa, 
De facto, it is already underway, It is 
SYMPTOM of something wrong with ,, 
What is important is the basic cirew,} 
stances that the symptom reveals, By, 
ically, we want to accomplish too mi 
here AND abroad, all at one and the san, 
time—without being willing to pay th 
price all these things call for. 

W. C. Bober 
Doing Business Overseas 

A series of interesting articles on the wy. 
in International Management being done 
George Fry & Associates overseas has appear 
in recent issues of Christian Science Moniti 
The material has been put together in a coly 
ful presentation which is available by writin; 
to George Fry & Associates at 270 Park Ay 
nue, New York City. 

British Management Research Group: 

To get a picture of what other mana 
ment associations are doing, we present som 
seminar and meetings subjects discussed } 
the Management Research Groups, an « 
ganization of management study in Englani 
during 1959—60: 

How to Attract and Select Creative Peop: 

Measurement of Responsibility 

Marketing and Organization 

Building up a Company Management 

Handbook 
Recruitment of Graduates to Industry 
Employment Policy and the Bulge ir 
School Leavers 

Company Finance and The City 

Work Study in the Clerical Field 

The General Manager and the “Inside” ani 

“Outside” Specialists 

The Intelligent Use of Office Machinery 

Management Committees: A Case Study 

A Company Has Nothing to Offer but It 

Management Ability. 

* ¢ ¢ 

S.A.M. has been invited to attend the 
First International Congress on Ergonon: 
ics which is being sponsored by the Inter 
national Ergonomics Association. The 
Congress will take place in Stockholm. 
August 20-23, 1961. 

“Service is a fit case for respect, for a favour 
able vote. The business manager renders & 
much service to society as a doctor or a lawyet 
He creates work and he creates wealth. How 
it he does not attract the vote? This questio 
has to be answered by every manager.” (“Mat 
agement for Tomorrow”, by N. H. Athreya, 
Bombay. “Journal of Public Administration. ) 


We've been receiving enthusiastic reports 
on Jim Newsome’s address, “What's Right! 
With Management” that he recently deliv: 
ered before some two hundred and fort) 
people at the first inter-student chapter dit- 
ner meeting in the Southern California 
region. 
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CLO.S. REYEARCH PROGRESS REPORT 


By B. SHALLENBERGER 
C.1.0.S—1960 
Reserve OVerseas or transcontinental 
flight to reac and enjoy this encyclopedic, but 
simulating ‘port. 
It covers Management activities in sixty 


countries,—irst hand observations, study, 
and evaluations. It tells what is being done, 
py whom, wien, where, how and why. 

‘This report will be read with interest by 
people in many countries, but it has special 
significance for us in the U.S.A. because we 
gre associated in many ways with manage- 
ment developments everywhere. It is frank 
in its praise —or blame. It gives short sum- 
maries of the history of management in each 
country, careful accounts of what is going 
on—indications of what future developments 
are needed. 

Few names are mentioned beside appreci- 
ative citations of the pioneers. But it is easy 
to identify the many teachers, consultants 
and others who have done a good job and 
the comparatively few who have not. 

Naturally each reader will be thrilled to 
find some favorite project that he has hoped 
to see initiated has been tried successfully— 
somewhere;—i.e., teaching management in 
primary schools; adaptation of management 
techniques to cultural background; combin- 
ing different motivated and functioning 
groups into a well-run “umbrella” organ- 
ization. 

The sixty reports are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. This brings the U.S.A. as num- 
ber fifty-eight. It is perhaps best read as 
number sixty—giving one an opportunity to 
compare what we have to offer—as com- 
pared to the other fifty-nine countries dis- 
cussed. It is a great deal! But not when we 
think of our resources. 

The article on South Africa—number 
fifty—should be read with special care. It is 
illuminating! In some ways it stands out 
against the background of today’s news 
above all the others. 

John and Marion Shallenberger, his wife, 
the teen-ager Jay and the small Aron spent 
the time during which the material was being 
collected as our ambassadors of good will. 
To one who saw them on the job, what they 
are and what they did shines throughout the 
report. 

LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 


SAM NEWS 


We HAVE HEARD from some of our chap- 

ters about SAM leaders who have for- 
merly been engaged or who are now work- 
Ng ON Overseas assignments. Among them 
are: 

l—Louis A. Allen, Consultant Firm, con- 
sultant to business firms in India, South 
Africa and Australia. 

2—Joseph M. Trickett, Ph.D., Professor 
ot Business Management, University of 
Santa Clara, consultant to Stanford Re- 
‘earch Team in Stockholm, Sweden. 

3—David E. Olsson, Hospital Adminis- 


JANUARY, 1961 


trator, Hospital Administration, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

4.—Martin R. Doring, Senior Engineer, 
Rath & Strong, 140 Federal Street, Boston 
10, Mass. Assignment—Turkey 1954-1955. 
Consultant to Republic of Turkey. In 1952 
a member of a top management team work- 
ing with German industrialists. Both assign- 
ments were for the Council for International 
Progress in Management and International 
Cooperation Administration (formerly Mu- 
tual Security Administration). Former pres- 
ident of New Haven SAM chapter. 

5.—Mr. James E. Hoover now engaged 
in planning and developing facilities in for- 
eign countries of the Eli Lilly Company, an 
international pharmaceutical company. He 
is past president of the Indianapolis chapter 


of SAM and at the present time a member 
of the board of directors. 

6.—Eugene J. Benge, Management Con- 
sultant, Asheville, N. C.— Instituto per 
l’Addestramento nell’ Industria, Milan, Italy, 
September-October 1958; Norwegian Pro- 
ductivity Institute, Oslo, Norway, Septem- 
ber, 1960; Administration Institute of Elliot 
Lake, Canada, November 1960. Scheduled 
for the month of February, 1961: Guate- 
mala Mission, I.C.A., Guatemala, 28 days, 
Management Principles and Practices. 

ck * 

The Dayton SAM chapter which jointly 
sponsored the successful Management Deci- 
sion Games last year is holding another such 
series on Wednesday, January 18th at the 
Van Cleve Hotel. 


Master of Business 
Administration Program 


COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION 


a program for the degree of 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Advanced professional studies in business leadership open to qualified men and women. 


Choice of location and schedule: 
University Campus—Jamaica 


Brooklyn Center—96 Schermerhorn St. 


Evenings 6:30 to 10:20 P.M. 
Saturdays 8:45 A.M. to 2:45 P.M. 


Evenings 6 to 8:50 P.M. 


Open to qualified undergraduates and those holding B.A., B.S. & B.B.A. degrees. 


Management: 


Planning and Organizing the Enterprise 


Control of Business Operations 
Managerial Decision Making 

Management of Information 

The Human Problems of a Manager 

Policy Development and Implementation 
The Administrator in an Industrial Society 


Economics: 


National Income & Income Determination 


Price and Income Theory 

Fiscal & Monetary Problems & Policies 
Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 
Business Statistics 


Accounting: 


C. P. A. Problems 


Controllership 

Advanced Accounting Theory 

Advanced Federal Tax Accounting 

S. E. C. Accounting 

Analysis & Interpretation of Financial Statements 
Manufacturing Cost 

Distribution Cost 

Internal Auditing 

Accounting Systems: Design and Installation 
State and Local Tax Accounting 


Write or phone today for complete information: 
Registrar, St. John’s University, Grand Central & Utopia 


Pkways, Jamaica 32, N.Y., 


JAmaica 6-3700 
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THE FIRST 3 
CHAPTERS WHO SIGN 
15 REGISTRANTS 

WILL EACH 

RECEIVE A FREE 
ADDITIONAL TOUR 
THE TOUR WILL 
ONLY BE HELD 

IF 70 OR MORE 

SEND DEPOSITS PRIOR 
TO FEBRUARY 28. 

THE IMMEDIATE FAMILY 
OF SAM MEMBERS 
MAY BE INCLUDED 

IN THE TOTAL 

AT THE SAME RATES 


ANNOUNCING 
SAM INTERNATIONAL 


MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 
ABROAD 


IN COOPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


ITALY @ FRANCE @ HOLLAND 


CONFERENCES WITH MANAGERS AT THEIR OWN CENTERS e 
UNIVERSITY SEMINARS IN MILAN, PARIS, ZURICH, HEIDELBERG 
AND AMSTERDAM © MEETINGS WITH MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TIONS IN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES @ EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SAM MEMBERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


THREE-WEEK ALL-EXPENSE TOUR AT SPECIAL CHARTER RATES— 
SEPTEMBER 8-30, 1961 


"4 THE TOUR IS LIMITED TO 80 PERSONS @ COST: AIR ROUND 
TRIP HOTELS LAND TRANSPORTATION © ETC. @ ABOUT 


$790 DEPENDING ON NUMBER IN GROUP 


THIS TOUR IS PLANNED ONLY IF 70 OR MORE REGISTRANTS 
SIGN UP BEFORE FEBRUARY 28 © $50 DEPOSIT IS REQUIRED 
FOR EACH PERSON e CANCELLATIONS ARE ALLOWED UP UNTIL 
JULY 15TH FOR FULL REFUND | 


SAM International Seminar Coordinator 


DR. HENRY A. SINGER 
74 Fifth Avenue « New York. New York 


Name 
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VISIT THE COMPETITION! WEST GERMANY © SWITZERLAND 
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